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“Beauty?” said Aristotle, when asked what it was -—— “That is a question which 
we may leave to the blind.”” The question can be left with any one, for it is both 
seen and felt when the work is left with 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for it develops both the tint and the texture of the skin. It gives quality as well 

as color, and art instead of artifice. A thousand soaps, and you still need the 

unique action of Hand Sapolio to remove the dead skin of an outgrown com- 

plexion and to liberate the new. Hand Sapolio gives more than cleansing; it 

gives energy and vim and circulation. It is called “‘the soap with life in it.” 
No animal fats, but pure vegetable oils combined with the cake so that 


THE TEXTURE OF THE SOAP HELPS THE TEXTURE OF THE SKIN. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


A very striking case of over-specialisa- 

tion came to our notice a few weeks ago. 
It was just after Presi- 
The Librarian dent Roosevelt had de- 
and the livered his address on the 
Muck Rake Man with the Muck 
Rake. The newspapers 

were full of it; the comic journals were 
everywhere exploiting it; and it was an 
inevitable topic of conversation whenever 
two men met each other. The editor of a 
well-known magazine conceived the idea 
of getting a picture of the Man with the 
Muck Rake from one of the early editions 
of Bunyan; and, not finding any such 
edition at the bookshops, he telephoned 
to the librarian of a widely known insti- 
tution of learning which might be sup- 
posed to possess a rich store of early 
books relating to quasi-theological sub- 
jects. The librarian was absent, and one 
of the assistant librarians answered the 
telephone call. Over the wire the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“Hullo! Have you any early editions 
of Bunyan?” 

“Of what ?” 

“Of Bunyan—John Bunyan.” 

“No. We don’t try to keep up with 
contemporary popular literature. Who is 
3unyan ?” 

“Why, John Bunyan, author of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“I never heard of the book. What do 
you want with it?” 

“I want to get a picture of the Man 
with the Muck Rake for reproduction in 
a magazine.” 


“What is the Man with the Muck 
Rake?” 

Here ensued a long and rapid explana- 
tion. Then the assistant librarian re- 
marked : 

“Yes, I understand now. But why 
should you want to print such a thing 
at the present time?” 

One likes to construct a mental picture 
of this assistant librarian, dreaming in 
some backwater of existence, oblivious 
alike of the great tides that have swept by 
in the past and equally oblivious of the 
rapid stream which is roaring in the 


present. 
o 


While the equipment of the well-or- 
dered story-spinner of the present time, 
. we take it, is incomplete 

The Romance without the clipping book 
of in which to paste the 
M. le Baron thousand and one curious 
little news items snipped 

from the daily paper, these paragraphs 
have as a rule a merely suggestive or a 
corroborative value. ‘The writer uses 
them, stripped of superfluous details, as 
the seed-thoughts for stories; or as 
Charles Reade did to refute any charges 
of extravagant invention in his fiction. 
Great as is the debt of the novelist to the 
newspaper item, he must invariably re- 
model it along conventional lines before 
it can be presented in the light of pure 
fiction. An exception to this rule has to 
do with the basis for a forthcoming short 
story by Mr. Owen Johnson. Mr. John- 
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son chanced to read a little tale of actual 
life in a corner of an obscure French 
paper, and in turning it into purported 
romance did not alter the facts in the 
least, for to have done so would have been 
a case of painting the lily. The story may 
be briefly described as the story of M. le 
Baron, Mathilde and the sacré pompier. 
M. le Baron was a French nobleman of 
high lineage but straitened means. 
Mathilde was his housekeeper, faithful 
to his interests by reason of innate loyalty 
and years of association. The fireman 
was the soupirant of Mathilde. M. le 








Tue Genius: Do you think there is any chance” 


that I shall ever become a contributor to your 
paper? ae 

Tue Eprror: You may. I shan’t live for ever. 
Drawn by G. M. PAYNE in The London Sketch 
Baron did not quite approve of the fire- 
man. He went so far as to speak of him 
contemptuously as ce sacré pompier. 

” 


Being, as has been said, a gentleman 
of limited means, there were times when 
M. le Baron failed to pay the wages of 
Mathilde with absolute promptitude. On 
such occasions he was wont to offer in 
place of mere filthy lucre a bunch of 
flowers or some other little token of 
esteem, which Mathilde accepted with re- 
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pressed grumbling. One day this sort of 
gift took the form of a lottery ticket 
which M. le Baron presented with much 
grace and sauvity. His satisfaction, how- 
ever, turned to dismay when he learned a 
week later that the lottery ticket had won 
the great prize of seven hundred thousand 
francs. Instantly there flashed through 
his mind a great idea. He must marry 
Mathilde before she found out the value 
of the ticket. With a gallantry and éclat 
worthy of his ancestors of the Crusades 
he wooed and won. Mathilde, while still 
harboring a lurking fondness for her 
pompier, could not long resist the ad- 
vances of her master, and by the cere- 
monies of church and state became 
Madame le Baronne. Whereupon M. le 
Baron discovered that Mathilde had given 
the lottery ticket to the sacré pompier. 


z 


In the language which Professor 
Brander Mathews would like every one 
to use, and which cer- 
tainly has some merits, 
Maxim Gorky succeed- 
ed in “queering himself” 
in this country with a 
rapidity and completeness that broke 
the record of the indiscretions of foreign- 
ers. The enthusiastic reception which 
was given him on his arrival evidently 
turned his head and caused him to forget 
that in coming to a country not his own 
he could not at his own sweet will violate 
all its social and political prejudices, or 
that if he chose to do so, he must pay 
the penalty. In saying this, we refer not 
so much to his domestic complications 
as to his utter tactlessness in telegraphing 
to the Idaho miners, who were under 
criminal indictment, an implied approval 
of their crime, using words which con- 
tained an incentive to riot and murder. 
In doing this he clearly brought him- 
self within the provisions of the statute 
under which Johann Most was sent to 
prison and which was invoked for the ar- 
rest of Emma Goldman at the time of 
President McKinley’s assassination. For 
our part we think that it would have had 
a rather salutary effect if Gorky had been 
promptly clapped into jail and then de- 
ported. 


The Eclipse 














At the same time we do not think that 
Gorky presented so unsavoury a spectacle, 
and certainly not so ludicrous a one, as 
did the amateur anarchists and pink-tea 
nihilists of American extraction who 
greeted him with so much maudlin en- 
thusiasm. Gorky himself is no one in 
particular. A product of the slums, for 
years a tramp, he has written some books 
which have a certain morbid interest be- 
cause of their brutality and because, like 
the books of so many Russians, they are 
permeated by a hopeless cynicism which 
has at least the power of making the 
reader feel unhappy and depressed. But 
it was not so much as a novelist as it was 
as a revolutionist that he was welcomed 
by many persons who ought to have 
known better. These foolish individuals 
think that a revolution in Russia would 
be a very interesting and laudable affair. 
It would be so far off as not personally 
to affect them, and in theory it would be 
a great and good and glorious event. 
Their myopic minds can not realize the 
appalling horrors which would attend the 
general uprising of a population that 
is almost brutish in its incapacity for self- 
rule. They can not feel the horrors which 
would be exhibited in such a hell of blood 
and lust as would rage in Russia if all 
restraint were instantly removed. They 
do not know that the few theorists and 
intellectuels, who imagine that such an 
outbreak could be controlled by them, 
would be swept away like straws before 
a bursting reservoir. Yet when Gorky 
openly affronted the social prejudices of 
Americans, and also expressed his sym- 
pathy with a crime committed in this 
country, all these nincompoops were 
shocked to the centre of their little souls. 
They were willing to applaud rape and 
rapine when rampant over the whole of 
a mighty empire, but the irregular do- 
mestic relations of one individual and 
the violence of a handful of striking 
miners, when these things occurred upon 
American soil, seemed to them unsavoury 
and repellant. Their state of mind, after 
they learned the truth regarding Gorky, 
would be amusing were not their pur- 
blind inconsistency*so contemptible. 

z 

A Lame Dog’s Diary, by S. McNaugh- 

ton, is another of the somewhat mislead- 
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ing titles of which there have been so 
many during the past two or three years. 
Perhaps one reason for 
Misleading this curious epidemic is 
Titles. that in an age when so 
many are writing and 
publishing, the obvious 
titles are being rapidly exhausted. A 




















S. MACNAUGHTON 
Author of A Lame Dog’s Diary 


Lame Dog’s Diary is not, as one would 
be likely to suppose at first, a tale of 
canine life, but the story of an English 
Army officer who has lost a leg in South 
Africa. Among other recent titles of this 
nature are The Rat Trap,-The Spur, and 
The Golden Greyhound. 


z 


In former days the man of letters was 
a traveller mainly in spirit. He fed his 
Authorship imagination on dreams of 
and the distant countries and the 
magic of names. Some- 
where beyond the horizon 
were Barbary and Bag- 
dad, Timbuctoo and Cathay. Meanwhile, 
he stayed at home and toiled away in the 
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usual commonplace surroundings. If he 
were fortunate he made the grand tour 
and occasionally slipped over to London 
and Paris and the Alps and Italy. Ven- 
turesome English men of letters went 
so far as Cairo and the Nile; venture- 
some Frenchmen visited Corsica or ex- 
plored the evil, winding streets of the 
Arab quarter of Algiers. These digres- 
sions from the regular routine of life gave 
them the needed contrast. They jotted 
down conscientiously their’ impressions 
of travel and then returned home to work 














RALPH D, PAINE 
out with added zest the problems of the 
lives and emotions of the men and women 
of their own kind. 

La 


Nowadays the spinner of tales seems 
to be becoming more and more a nomad. 
The striking note, the strong note, is the 
new note. Most of the younger genera- 
tion of writers have discarded entirely 
the conventional contrivances and _ set- 
tings of fiction and have drawn their in- 
spiration from strange seas and distant 
coasts. In some cases their own lives 
reflect the explorers and the soldiers of 
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fortune of their stories. The name of 
Mr. Kipling, for instance, has long been a 
synonym for globe-trotting. At no time, 
when the subject comes up casually, are 
his whereabouts certain. He may be at 
Rottingdean or he may be in South 
Africa. Wherever it is, the better part of 
his life seems to be passed en voyage. 
It is always a question where a letter 
will reach Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
Last week he was, perhaps, in South 
America or in Cuba, next month may find 
him in Algiers or Paris or Tokio. We 
are no longer surprised that a novelist 
like Stewart Edward White should have 
explored, step by step, the great Hudson 
Bay country and blazed trails through 
remote portions of the Rockies; or that 
Jack London should have voluntarily 
sought out all the extreme forms of phy- 
sical hardship and daring adventure. 
We might carry on the list indefinitely. 


ad 


Mr. Ralph D. Paine, whose new volume 
of short stories, The Praying Skipper and 
Others, deserves very serious considera- 
tion, is one of many who admirably illus- 
trate this point. Twenty years ago a man 
with a career like his would have been 
regarded as a veritable soldier of for- 
tune. Nowadays it is taken as a matter 
of course. Coming originally from Flor- 
ida, he was graduated at Yale in 1894, 
after an unusual college career in which 
he rowed for three years on the Yale 
crew, played football, and edited the Yale 
Literary Magazine. (This is the only 
instance of a man holding the chairman- 
ship of The Lit and rowing on the Uni- 
versity crew.) In addition to these in- 
terests at New Haven, he had a good 
standing in scholarship, was the Yale cor- 
respondent for many of the most impor- 
tant metropolitan dailies in various parts 
of the country. He made his way through 
by this writing, and earned more mone} 
during his course than any other Yale 
student has done. From New Haven he 
went directly to Philadelphia, where he 
joined the staff of the Philadelphia Press 
Most of his newspaper expereince he 
had in connection with the Philadelphia 
Press and the New York Herald. M: 
Paine has been through many adventur 
ous experiences for his papers. He fil 
















bustered on the coast of Cuba before the 
Spanish War, making three expeditions 
with “Dynamite Johnny O’Brien” in the 
“Three Friends” and “Dauntless.” He 
was South again at the time of the war 
as a correspondent and was the only staff 
correspondent on the flagship “New 
York” when the fleet sailed on the first 
day of the war. He followed the army 
to China at the time of the Boxers’ up- 
rising, and was in Peking and North 
China nearly a year, 1900-1901. He has 
been sent abroad four times on news- 
paper missions. Aside from _ general 
newspaper work he has gained some 
standing as a writer on athletic topics. 
He was sent as a correspondent with the 
Yale crew to Henley in 1896—again with 
the Pennsylvania crew in 1901. This was 
a long-distance assignment, as orders 
were to proceed from Peking to England. 
In 1904 he went to England to report 
the Yale-Harvard vs. Oxford-Cambridge 
athletic meet for Collier's Weekly, and to 
get material for a series of articles on 
English vs. American school and college 
sport for The Century. Three years ago 
he gave up the routine of daily newspaper 
work and began writing for the maga- 
zines. In the last year or two a compar- 
atively small number of short stories have 
brought him strongly before the public 
as a story writer of promise. 


ad 


The motor car is certainly having its 

day just now in fiction and on the stage, 

but for the extreme in 

A Motor the matter of a motor 

Poster title for a drama we have 

to turn to France. The 

accompanying _illustra- 

tion is a reproduction of the poster of 
40 H-P by M. André de Lorde. 


ia 


Mr. Henry’s new volume of stories, 
The Four Million, is not so good as his 
earlier tale, Cabbages and 


The Kings, yet it is a book of 
Four some cleverness. The 
Million. conventional paragraph 


of exploitation issued 
by the publishers speaks of one or 
two stories of the collection having 
a terror and grimness that is suggestive 
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of Maupassant. Now we are accustomed 
to that sort of thing. It comes to us 
every day. It used to exasperate us, 
but of later years it has only bored. In 
this instance, however, we wish to record 
the very extraordinary fact that these 
stories of O. Henry’s, to which reference 
is made, actually do suggest Maupassant. 
Beyond this we need say nothing. 


mn 


lf, rue Saint-Lazare = Tel 147-31 
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Drame de M. André de LOADE 




















A large volume of gossip by Miss 
Laura Hain Friswell has been published 
in England and in this 

Some country, and is a fair 
Stray example of the sort of 
Reminiscences reminiscences which one 
can read with a good 

deal of pleasure, yet without finding 
much that deserves quotation. The 
volume is called Jn the Sixties and 
Seventies, and is sprinkled with distin- 
guished names. When one comes to read 
it the result is slightly disappointing, be- 
cause Miss Friswell met most of her celeb- 
rities while she was a voung girl and 
had the young girl’s point of view; so 
that she is more careful to record the 
personal compliments which they paid her 
than their more serious talk. Thus, prac- 
tically all that we get of Dickens is his 
remark that Miss Friswell looked like 
Little Nell, and of Tennyson that Miss 
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BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of The Girl With the Blue Sailor 
Friswell was a daughter to be proud of. 
She seems, indeed, to have held her con- 
versations with many eminent persons 
without knowing who they were, and her 
remarks upon them are decidedly naive. 
For instance, after talking with Tenny- 
son, she learned of his identity and then 
confessed that she had taken him for “a 
third-rate actor” in the last stages of de- 
crepitude—‘“an old gentleman in a slouch 
hat and a hideous Inverness cape.” On 
another occasion, a stout, middle-aged 
person engaged her in conversation, and 


it was only afterwards that she found that, 


she had been entertaining Anthony Trol- 
lope, whose books by the way, she admits 
that she had not then read. One little bit 
concerning Lord Beaconsfield is worth 
recording : 


“I have heard admirers of Disraeli call him 
a handsome man; others have declared he was 
ugly; I myself should call him neither one 
nor the other, but I think he had a most in- 
teresting face. 

“My father was one day dining at ———, 
and at the close of the evening he took the 


Viscountess Beaconsfield 
riage. 


down to her car 
As he did so, he remarked to her: 
‘Mr. Disraeli spoke most eloquently to 

night; and how well he is looking!’ 

“The Viscountess looked up into my fath 
er’s face with a very pleased expression. 

““Ah!’ she said, ‘you think he looks well 
you think him handsome—yet people call him 
ugly; but he is not, he is handsome. They 


should see him asleep.’”’ 


A little note on George Du Maurier 
throws light upon a question that has 
often been discussed. Miss Friswell knew 
the Du Maurier family very well; and 
one day, when she was at their house, 
she found the artist sitting alone and in 
a state of great depression. He explained 
this by alluding to the condition of his 
eyes, for he was already nearly blind. 

“You think I can see you,” he said, 
“but though I know you are quite near 
me, you are in a gray mist, and I can not 
distinguish your features.” 

This was some time before Trilby was 
written, and it affords a corroboration of 
the statement which has been often made 
that the numerous drawings signed by 
Du Maurier after that time were not his 
own work, but were made by Miss Du 
Maurier, who caught her father’s manner 
perfectly and reproduced his types and 
style so as really to justify him in letting 
the sketches go out as his own, since no 
one could detect the slightest difference. 


ad 


We were under the impression that the 
game of pointing out the blunders of 
authors, which began 
when somes observant 
reader of Nicholas 
Nickleby called attention 
to the absurdity of Mr. 
Squeers in the same breath sending one 
Dotheboy’s Hall boy to spade the garden 
and another to shovel the snow, had 
pretty thoroughly died out. But after a 
number of years the sport seems to have 
been taken up again with a new zest. The 
blunder in Nicholas Nickleby was re 
sponsible for a great thumbing over of 
Dickens’s novels with the most delightful 
results. There were innumerable in 


More 
Authors’ 
Blunders 















stances of inconsistency of text and illus- 
tration. For instance, in Barnaby Rudge, 
Phiz gave Joe Willett first a right arm 
only, then a left. -In the sedan chair inci- 
dent in Pickwick, Mr. Winkle was shown 
holding a candle, though according to the 
text it had been thrown away. © Dr. 
Blimber of Dombey and Son was known 
to take only ten pupils at a time yet, in 
the illustration there were distinctly six- 
teen. Captain Cuttle of the same book 
was “a man with a hook instead of a 
hand attached to his right wrist.” Phiz 
drew him twice with the hook attached to 
the left wrist and six times with the hook 
attached to the right. From Dickens ob- 
servant readers turned their attention to 
Thackery with just as decided success. It 
was gleefully pointed out how once in 
The Adventures of Philip the author 
spoke of Philip Firmin as Clive New- 
come. In the Newcomes he killed off 
Lord Farintosh’s mother in one chapter 
and brought her back to life a few pages 
later on. In Vanity Fair Amelia, at the 
time of her marriage to George Osborne, 
carried a gold watch, the gift of Captain 
Dobbin; a few chapters further along in 
the book we read: “Mrs. Osborne had 
no watch, though, to do George justice, 
she might have had one for the asking.” 
© 
All these blunders are fairly well- 
known, but a recent number of the Lon- 
don Academy mentioned some that are 
comparatively new. It speaks of a book 
in which a certain Count is described as 
walking up and down the drive with his 
hands behind his back, reading his news- 
paper; and of another in which there is 
a gentleman “whose hands were cold and 
clammy, like those of a serpent.” We 
were familiar with the Shakespearean 
inconsistencies to which it alludes—such 
_as when the bard makes Hector quote 
Aristotle and puts a billard table into 
Cleopatra’s house and, also, the case of 
Don Quixote in one chapter bemoaning 
the loss of his ass; a little later mounting 
it. On the other hand, we never before 
appreciated Mr. Phineas Fogg, the hero 
.of Jules Verne’s Around the World in 
Eighty Days afriving at his club just as 
the clocks of London are striking ten 
minutes to twelve. 
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ARTHUR STRINGER 
Author of The Wire Tappers 


Many newspapers in commenting upon 
the disaster at San Francisco have made 
it the text for some re- 

A marks upon the alleged 
Prophecy fact that no professional 
Fulfilled prophet, soothsayer, or 
diviner of the future 

foresaw the terrible calamity and made it 
known. In simple justice to devotees of 
the occult, we desire to call attention to a 
circumstance which seems'to have escaped 
the notice of these unbelievers. Many 
persons will remember the extraordinary 
sensation created in Paris two or three 
years ago by the vaticinations of a certain 
Mademoiselle Couédon whose feats of 
clairvoyance astonished the French capi- 
tal. Her doors were besieged from 
morning until night. The most fashion- 
able Parisians sought admittance to her 
sanctuary; and it was said that among 
her visitors were several eminent states- 
men and diplomats. In January, 1905, 
the correspondent of a New York news- 
paper secured from the French Sibyl a 
forecast of the events of the coming year. 
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REX BEACH IN HIS WORKSHOP 


The forecast was duly published in the 


columns of the newspaper. In addition 
to a number of other prophecies, among 
which was an intimation of the revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Russia, was a striking 
and somewhat detailed prediction of the 
fate which was impending over an Ameri- 
can city, the name of which, however, 
was not given. The toppling over of 
tall buildings was graphically described, 
and particular stress was laid upon the 
disturbances which were to take place be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Those per- 
sons whom we heard commenting upon it 
at the time regarded the prophecy as re- 
ferring to New York, and they supposed 
that the subterranean disaster indicated 
the caving in of the Subway. But ap- 
parently, and in fact obviously, the fate 
of San Francisco had in some way pro- 
jected itself within the range of this wom- 
an’s second sight. To be sure, the ful- 
filment of the prophecy came four 
months later than the end of the period 


to which Mademoiselle Couédon re- 
ferred; but most prophets, from palmists 
up, refuse to be bound by a very definite 
chronology. They see things happening 
in the future, but they seldom profess to 
specify an exact date. We give this in- 
formation because it is really very inter- 
esting and because it is a matter of 
record. At the very least, it involves a 
remarkable coincidence. 
4 


An unusual coincidence of fact and fic- 
tion concerns Mr. Rex Beach (he has 
dropped the middle E 
since the papers took to 
referring to him as the 
Rev. E. Beach), whose 
new novel, The Spoilers, 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. While 
readers have been following the adven- 
tures of Roy Glenister, the young mining 
hero of the story, who comes into one of 
the richest gold claims in Nome, Alaska, 


Mr. Beach 
and his 
Mine 

















news has been travelling slowly toward 
the author himself apprising him of a 
similar stroke of luck. Several years ago 
Mr. Beach went to Alaska in search of 
gold and adventure. He saw the great 
stampede of 1900 when Nome grew from 
a town of three thousand persons to thirty 
thousand in little more than a week. He 
experienced the usual ups and downs of 
this over-stimulated life, dropped twenty 
thousand dollars, and gave up the enter- 
prise with nothing left but five hundred 
dollars and a gold button on his coat 
lapel. But he had succeeded in acquiring 
an interest in a mining property for his 
share of which he refused an offer of 
forty thousand dollars. For several years 
the property has yielded only moderate 
returns, and two or three weeks ago, when 
Mr. Beach went from Chicago to New 
York for the purpose of attending the 
annual dinner of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association at Atlantic City, his 
opinion of the value of his claim was not 
a high one. 
» 

On the morning of the trip to Atlantic 
City, as he was stepping on the ferry from 
the New York side, two letters were 
handed to him, one of which had been 
sixty days, the other ninety days, on the 
way from Nome. Gold had been dis- 
covered on his property to an extent quite 
unsuspected. The letters called for his 
return to Nome on the first boat. The 
strike, notwithstanding the tales of fabu- 
lous wealth that have reached us from the 
Northland, is said to be really extraor- 
dinary, certain spots located running as 
high as one thousand dollars to the pan. 
On one portion of the property, which 
was considered worthless, it is estimated 
that there is a clear million, while a mine 
near by on the same streak has produced 
two million dollars this winter. Mr. 
Beach has since been in cable communica- 
tion with Nome, and has verified the re- 
ports contained in the letters. He is 
preparing to leave on the first steamer. 


* 


There is a certain very enterprising 
magazine which ts so noted for the start- 
lingly original designs of its covers that 
the question is ironically asked, “Does 
the magazine sell the cover or does the 
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cover sell the magazine? Now, odd as 
it may seem, the cover of a periodical is 
the point upon which 
its publishers and editors 
hear the most definite 
criticism from the out- 
side. Readers may have 
very deep-rooted opinions about the con- 
tents and illustrations, but these they are 
inclined to keep to themselves. Let them, 
however, be impressed favourably or un- 
favourably by some new departure in 
cover design, and they sit down straight- 
way and write letters about the matter. 
A few years ag), when THe BookKMAN 
was appearing month after month in the 
same orange dressing, there were com- 
plaints of monotony. More recently from 
the very same sources we have had pro- 
tests against variety. While on this sub- 
ject we beg to call our readers’ attention 
to a new departure which begins with this 
issue. There will appear on the covers 
from month to month three series of pic- 
tures of homes of illustrious authors: the 
first dealing with American authors, the 
second with English authors, and the 
third with continental authors. 


4 


Magazine 
Covers 


Mr. Jack London has incurred the ap- 
parently inevitable charge of plagiarism 
and the deadly parallel, 


The and appears to be some- 
Old what exasperated. A 
Story newspaper recently called 


attention to the resem- 
blance between his Love of Life and 
Augustus Bridle’s and J. K. MacDonald’s 
Lost in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
This subject of plagiarism is one about 
which we have had so much to say in the 
past and which is always so interesting 
and significant that we are printing Mr. 
London’s letter in explanation of the 
matter. 

April 10, 1906. 

In reply to yours of April 3. Life is so short 
and people so silly, that from the very begin- 
ning of my career, when I first began to get 
newspaper notoriety because of my youthful 
socialism, I made it a point to deny nothing 
charged against me in the newspapers. On 
the other hand, I have made it a courtesy to 
deny such things when requested to do so by 


i, Me 


Sates 
Sateen 
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my friends. Wherefore, because of your re- 
quest, I am now making this explanation of the 
similarity between my Love of Life and 
Augustus Bridle’s and J. K. MacDonald’s 
Lost in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

It is a common practice of authors to draw 
material for their stories from the newspapers. 
Here are facts of life reported in journalistic 
style, waiting to be made into literature. So 
common is this practice that often amusing 
consequences are caused by several writers 
utilizing the same material. Some years ago, 
while I was in England, a story of mine was 
published in the San Francisco Argonaut. In 
the Century of the same date was published a 
story by Frank Norris. While these two 
stories were quite different in manner of treat- 
ment, they were patently the same in founda- 
tion and motive. At once the newspapers par- 
alleled our stories. The explanation was sim- 
ple; Norris and I had read the same news- 
paper account, and proceeded to exploit it. 
But the fun did not stop there. Somebody 
dug up a Black Cat published a year previous, 
in which was a similar story by another man 
who used the same foundation and motive. 
Then Chicago hustled around and resurrected 
a story that had been published some months 
before the Black Cat story, and that was the 
same in foundation and motive. Of course, 
all these different writers had chanced upon 
the same newspaper article. 

So common is this practice of authors, that 
it is recommended by all the instructors in the 
art of the short story, to read the newspapers 
and magazines in order to get material. 
Charles Reade swore by this practice. I might 
name a lengthy list of the great writers who 
have advised this practice. 

All the foregoing merely to show that 
this practice exists and is generally employed 
by story-writers. Now to the Love of Life, 
which the New York World so generously par- 
alleled with Lost in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. Lost in the Land of the Midnight Sun 
is not a story. It is a narrative of fact. It 
was published in McClure’s Magazine. It tells 
the actual sufferings of a man with a sprained 
ankle in the country of the Coppermine River. 
It is not fiction, and it is not literature. I 
took the facts of life contained in it added to 
them many other facts of life gained from 
other sources, and made, or attempted to make, 
a piece of literature out of them. There was 
another narrative of suffering that I used 
rptite as extensively as I did Lost in the Land 
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of the Midnight Sun. This other narrative 
was a newspaper account of a lost and won 
dering prospector near Nome, Alaska. On 
top of this, I drew upon all my own personal 
experience of hardship and suffering and star 
vation, and upon the whole fund of knowledge 
I had of the hardship and suffering and star 
vation of hundreds and thousands of other 
men. 

If you will turn to the end of my Love of 
Life, you will find that my rescued hero be- 
comes suddenly fat. This abrupt obesity was 
caused by his stuffing under his shirt all the 
spare hardtack he could beg from the sailors 
Now I did not invent him. It is a fact of 
life. You will find it in Lieutenant Greely’s 
narrative of the Greely Polar Expedition. | 
scarcely see how I could be charged with plagi 
arizing from Lieutenant Greely; and yet if | 
plagiarized from Augustus Bridle and J. K. 
MacDonald for some of my material, I must 
have plagiarized from Lieutenant Greely for 
some more of my material, and I must have pla 
giarized from the newspaper correspondent 
who described the wanderings of the Nome 
prospector, and I must have plagiarized from 
the experiences of scores and scores of Alas- 
kan prospectors whose accounts I have heard 
from their own lips. 

The World, however, did not charge me 
with plagiarism. It charged me with identity 
of time and situation. Certainly the World is 
right. I plead guilty, and I am glad that the 
World was intelligent enough not to charge 
me with identity of language. 

But little remains to be said. It might be 
well to explain that half-page of deadly paral 
lel was published in the World. In the first 
place, sensation. Sensation is the goods de- 
manded by a newspaper of its space-writers. 
The suggestion of plagiarism is always sensa- 
tional. When a half-page of deadly parallg! is 
run in a newspaper, plagiarism is certainly sug 
gested. The loose meaning of words in the 
average mind would make ninety per cent. of 
the readers of such a parallel infer that pla- 
giarism had been charged. 

Secondly, the space-writer writes for a liv 
ing. I hope for his own soul’s sake that this 
particular space-writer also writes for his liv- 
ing. His newspaper wanted the goods of sen- 
sation, and by refusing to charge plagiarism 
while leaving the inference of plagiarism to 
the reader, this space-writer sold half a page 
to the World. 

In conclusion, I, in the course of making my 














living by turning journalism into literature, 
used material from various sources which had 
been collected and narrated by men who made 
their living by turning the facts of life into 
journalism. Along comes the space-writer of 
the World who makes his living by turning 
the doings of other men into sensation. Well, 
all three of us made our living; and who’s got 
any kick coming? 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack Lonpon. 


Professor Peck’s historical narrative, 
Twenty Years of the Republic, which has 
been appearing in THE 
BookMAN for the past 
eighteen months and 
which is concluded in the 
present number, will be 
issued simultaneously in England and in 
this country as a book, in the early 
autumn. The chapters will be carefully 
revised, much additional material will be 
added, and fuller references to the origi- 
nal sources of information will be given 
in the foot-notes. The volume will also 
contain a bibliography of the literature 
relating to the history of this period, 


Twenty Years 
of the 
Republic 
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while a very complex index will add to 
the value of the book as a work of refer- 


ence. 
La 


A scientific friend of ours, whom no 
one would suspect of wishing to write 
triolets even if they 
imagined that his ardu- 
ous duties left him any 
time for such diversions, 
evolved, the other day, 
one of those teasing little poems in a form 
which makes it a literary curiosity, recall- 
ing the word-play of the Alexandrian 
scholars and the /usus verborum of some 
of the medizvals. It will be observed 
that each line has exactly eleven letters. 
We reproduce it here just as our learned 
Theban friend wrote it upon his type- 
writer : 


A Cubic 
Triolet 


THISTRIOLET 
I SLITTLEFUN 
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THISTRIOLET 
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THISTRIOLET 
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SECRETARY TAFT’S BULL 


The following inquiry has been sent to 
the Editors of this magazine and will be 
answered here: 


“To the Editors of The Bookman: 


“In a letter addressed to the President on 
the subject of the Panama Canal, Secretary 
Taft makes himself responsible for the sen- 
tence: 


“*The problem of draining Colon is one of 
extreme difficulty, owing to the fact that it is 
situated on an island surrounded by the sea 
on one side and by a fresh-water swamp on 
the other.’ 


“I have seen this sentence quoted in the 
newspapers as an excellent illustration of an 
Irish bull. Do you so regard it? If you do, 
how could it be worded so as to bring out the 
Secretary's meaning without exposing him to 
criticism from literarye sharps?—R. S. 


Looking at this sentence superficially, 
it does of course contain a bull, since an 
island can scarcely be “surrounded” by 
anything “on one side.” Secretary Taft 
might have obviated criticism had he in- 
serted the words, “in part,” or “partly,” 
before the word “surrounded” and also 
before the phrase “by a fresh water 
swamp.” Then the sentence would have 
read : 


“The problem of draining Colon is one of 
extreme difficulty, owing to the fact that Colon 
is situated on an island partly surrounded by 
the sea on one side and partly by a fresh water 
swamp on the other.” 


Still, had we nothing more to say upon 
the subject than this we should scarcely 
have thought our correspondent’s inquiry 
in need of serious attention. The sen- 
tence quoted from Secretary Taft does, 
however, afford an interesting illustration 
of a certain defect inherent in the English 
language. Our native speech is, from 
one point of view, more simple and 
natural in its word-order than any other 
language. The ideas follow one another 
in the exact sequence in which they come 
into the mind when it thinks logically. 
There is no involution, no holding back 


of anything, no place for afterthoughts 
such as one finds in Greek and Latin and 
German. In the first-named language 


one may throw in supplementary qualifi- 
cations just as they occur to him, as in 
the famous imitation of Thucydides per- 
petrated by a clever English under- 
graduate, who in examination gave this 
instance of a true Thucydidean sentence : 


“A difficult thing to drive is pigs, by one 
man, very.” 


But sometimes in English, just be- 
cause the meaning can not usually be held 
in suspense until the sentence is com- 
pleted, the speaker or writer seems to 
have reached an end before in reality he 
has done so; and the result in such in- 
stances may sometimes be rather ludi- 
crous. This is the trouble with Secretary 
Taft’s remark. So soon as he has said, 
“It is situated on an island surrounded 
by the sea on one side,” everybody grins 
without waiting for the sentence to be 
completed, because up to that point the 
Secretary seems to have said that an 
island can be surrounded on only one 
side. But suppose the English language 
were less fixed and rigid in its word 
order, and that it could hold the entire 
meaning in suspense until the conclusion 
of the sentence, then the Secretary might 
have written his description in the follow- 
ing manner, which would not be open to 
any criticism whatsoever, nor would it 
have excited the mirth of even the most 
captious reader: 


“The problem of draining Colon is one of 
extreme difficulty, owing to the fact that Colon 
is situated on an island, by the sea on one side, 
and by a fresh water swamp on the other, sur- 
rounded.” 


Perhaps Mr. Carnegie will take this 
matter under advisement and allow us a 
liberal subvention to be spent in ad- 
vocating and gradually bringing into use 
a more flexible and less hide-bound 
rigidity in the structure of the normal 
English sentence. ms. 6. 
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I have no literary style, 
I am no diplomat ; 

But those who read “The Clansman” know 
I’m not-alone in that, 

And those who read “The Jungle” know 
How one succeeds who hooks 





The sweepings from the slaughter-house 
And turns it into books. 
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’T was in’a literary 


Beside an inky 


Some rather handsome skeletons 
Were waltzing on a grave, 

A very pretty lynching, too, 
Gave zest to the affair, 

When Jack o’ London, stalking in, 
Cried thrice, “Ahoy, Sinclair!” 































THE LITERARY HORRORS CLUB 
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Then Upton came from Packingtown 
As gay as one can be 
Whose progress is accompanied 
By Reverend Thomas D., 
The latter striking attitudes 
And braying at the moon 
While flourishing a manuscript 
‘Entitled “Coon, Coon, Coon!” 



































IV 


“This is me weekly masterpiece!” 
The Reverend Thomas yelled, 
“Though most of it is short on facts 
And some of it’s misspelled— 
Yet who'll deny this portraiture 
Of Dixie’s golden age 
With forty hurrors to the word, 
Three murders to the page?” 


Vv 


“Enough, enough! suppress the stuff,” 
Quoth Upton of Singlair, 

“I would a bitter tale unfold 
Of Sausage and Despair. 

My hero is a foreigner, 
A stranger yet to soap, 

His name Bzzzzisqtyozistnob, 
(Pronounced Bzzuzzixstnope.) 


VI 


“The pigs were squealing lustily 
As knives thrust home to kill. 
Our hero stood knee-deep in blood 
And ran a sausage-mill, 
When suddenly his foot it slipped 
And on the wheels he fell; 
The sausage-grinder gave a twist, 
As with a horrid yell”— 
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Up popped a stranger wierd and wan 
Whose chin required a shave. 

He tore three handfuls from his beard 
And writhed upon a grave. 

“Alas! she was a cannibal!” 





He moaned as if in pain. 
Then all the Club arose and cried, 
“Good evening, Mr. Caine!” 


Vill 


“Her Pa committed suicide 
By biting of his head. 
Her mother saw her uncle’s ghost 
And died of fright,” he said, 
“So her unpleasant habits seem ; 
Quite curios to me— 
Considering she came from such 
A pleasant familee.” 


IX 


There came a Russian accent next, 
Belike a popping cork. 

I think ’twas Maxim Gorky who 
Was showing How to Gork; 

But tired of madhouse fantasies, 
Right quickly home I gat: 

I’ve shed no blood in pen and ink— 
And thank the Lord for that! 


— Wallace Irwin. 




















ROYAL MARRIAGES IN SPAIN 


1802—1906 


ZHE approaching mar- 

Hriage of His Majesty Al- 

Hfonso XIII, King of 

aSpain, to Princess Ena 

mmof Battenburg, recalls to 

many minds, both in 

! §Spain and abroad, the di- 

versified history of royal nuptials cele- 

brated in that country during the hun- 

dred years that have just finished their 
course. 

The opening of the nineteenth century 
found Spain in a condition both disturb- 
ing and perilous. Carlos IV occupied 
the throne; but it was no easy task for 
him to retain his place, since Napoleon’s 
power was becoming stronger day by 
day. In 1808 Carlos IV was no longer 
able to hold his ground and abdicated in 
favour of his son Fernando, then a young 
man of twenty-three years of age. 

In 1802 Fernando married Maria An- 
tonia of Naples. She died without is- 
sue in 1806. In 1816 Fernando chose 
as his second wife Maria Isabel of Por- 
tugal. Their first child died when but 
a few months old; and the Queen, with 
her second child, was laid to rest in De- 
cember, 1818. Fernando’s third mar- 
riage was with Maria Josefa Amalia, 
daughter of Prince Maximilian of Sax- 
ony. She died without issue in 1829. 

Fernando VII, weighed down with 
years and habitual indisposition, sudden- 
ly manifested a desire to take to himself a 
fourth wife. His choice fell upon Maria 
Cristina de Borbén, daughter of the 
King and Queen of the Two Sicilies. 
Because of the relationship between Fer- 
nando VII and Maria Cristina a special 
dispensation from the Pope had to be 
obtained. This was the first really im- 
portant marriage of the century and took 
place December 9, 1829. Two days lat- 
er the royal pair entered Madrid. 

Who can tell the contrary emotions of 
fear and hope that took possession of the 
people at this event? All felt that in the 
seating of Maria Cristina on the throne of 
the Alfonsos and Fernandos, a new era 
was going to open for the Spanish na- 


tion. Madrid gave the brilliant Queen 
an enthusiastic reception. Her beauty, 
her youth, her distinguished and _ fine 
manners, the smile that illumined her 
countenance, the grace that seemed to 
emanate from her whole being, captivat- 
ed from the first moment the whole city. 
The new Queen had talent and a great 
desire to win both glory and reputation 
for herself and for the people whom she 
had come to serve. So while her parents 
visited the artistic and industrial estab- 
lishments of the Capital, revelled in the 
curiosities and grandeur of the King’s 
country residences, wandered about the 
monuments and ancient corners of Tole- 
do, Cristina, with her graces conquered 
the heart of her royal spouse and gained 
an ascendency over him that was notice- 
able during the remainder of his life. 

On October 10, 1830 the direct heir to 
the throne was born. The baptism of 
the child was celebrated with great pomp 
and she was given the name of Isabel, 
Princess of Asturias. A second daugh- 
ter the Infanta Maria Luisa Fernando 
was horn January 30, 1832. 

Few Queens have been so universally 
loved as was Maria Cristina. Rarely 
has popular enthusiasm manifested itself 
to such a high degree as when during the 
first years of the regency the young 
widow of the King had to defend from 
the sudden reverses of the civil war the 
cradle of her daughter Isabel. But like 
all popular loves, the love of the people 
endured only for a few years. Then 
came the Revolution. A little later 
abandoned by some, and scoffed at 
by others, the beautiful Queen was 
obliged to leave Spain, separating her- 
self from her children and seeing her 
popularity forever dissipated. 

What were the feelings of the nation 
toward Fernando VII? Emilio Castelar, 
a noted statesman writes in La Democra- 
cia (1864), 


“Thirty-one years have elapsed since that 
pernicious King died; that King who stained 
our history and degraded our politics 
Never was there known a more cruel mon- 




















arch. Born in a corrupt court, his conscience 
never knew a peaceful day. His first enemies 
were, oh horror! his parents. Against them 
he directed his first. plots. Upon humiliation 
and shame he raised his first ambitions. He 
listened to the councils of an infamous priest; 
converted his court into a club of conspira- 
tors; armed the friars, conspired with foreign 
ambassadors and recounted to Napoleon that 
which his personal pride should have made 
him keep to himself. He refused to recognise 
the authority of the one from whom he re- 
ceived life and was later to receive the crrewn; 
and at the end of all his scheming, he was 
able to see the declining years of his father 
out-raged, the independence of his country 
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sold, his crown in the dust, a stranger on his 
throne and his people in servitude.” 


The feeling in 1864 finds an echo in 1906. 
We hear Spaniards say to-day that Philip 
Il and Fernando VII were two of the 
worst calamities that ever befell their 
country. 

Let us now give our attention to the 
daughter of Fernando VII, that daughter 
who died less than two years ago, and 
who, had not the throne of Spain under- 
gone such great and constant changes, 
would have had a reign seven years long- 
er than that of the lamented British 
Queen, Victoria. 
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DON FRANCISCO D’ASIS, THE UNFORTUNATE HUSBAND OF QUEEN ISABELLA 
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Even before Isabel II was of a mar- 
riageable age, England and France were 
already negotiating as to the one most 
suitable to occupy the throne with her. 
When she reached the age of sixteen her 
marriage had been in dispute for four 
years and now that a union was likely to 
be made and indeed seemed quite neces- 
sary, there was no end to the difficulties 
and intrigues. What mattered it wheth- 
er Isabel had any choice to make or 
not? What audacity on her part, for- 
sooth, to raise any objections to the choice 
made for her! Each suitor for her hand 
must pass his examinations, as it were, 
with those countries, who claimed to 
have a deep interest in the marriage, act- 
ing as his judges. Then the diplomats 
of her realm made their decision and the 


QUEEN 
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female individual in the union must hold 
her peace and accept the inevitable. 

For the place, England and France 
each had its favourite candidate, whom 
they supported, it seemed, more 
from a_ sense of _ personal vanity 
than from any _ profound political 
calculations. England did not wish 
that the marriage should be with 
any son of Louis Philippe, while France 
on her side objected to a Coburger. Af- 
ter innumerable cabinet meetings, a final 
conclusion was reached which made it 
necessary for the Q..een to marry either 
a Spanish or Neapolitan Prince. But 
alas! England and I’rance had reckoned 
without Austria, or rather without Met- 
ternich who virtually ruled Europe after 
the fall of Napoleon A Prince of Na- 


ISABELLA II 

















ples was opposed hy the last power be- 
cause of a fear that in the case of such a 
union, Austria’s domination over the 
Two Sicilies would be ended. Matters 
were made more difficult by the Pope, 
who seemed but a tool in the hands of 
Metternich. At the end of many weari- 
some discussions there were just three 
men left in the matrimonial field. This 
field was now ripe for the harvesting. Let 
us see the result. The three candidates 
were, a son of Don Carlos, and the two 
cousins of Isabel, Don Enrique and Don 
Francisco de Asis, sons of the Infante 
Don Francisco. The son of Don Carlos 
was a pretender to the Spanish crown. 
He could become Prince Consort only on 
condition that he renounce all rights to 
the throne. Public opinion, however, 
showed that he was very unpopular, and 
so it was considered wise to drop him 
from the eligible list. Don Enrique, in 
1845, published a manifesto declaring 
himself in favour of liberty and progress 
and opposed to a despotism and fanati- 
cism. Imagine a man in Spain brave 
enough to declare such sentiments at that 
time. His bravery placed him out of 
favour with the Ministers and he was 
forced into virtual exile. Thus there was 
but one thing to do. Isabel II must 
marry Francisco de Asis. 

During this discussion concerning a 
husband for the Queen, the union of her 
sister, the Infanta Maria Luisa. Fernan- 
da with the Duke of Montpensier, young- 
est son of Louis Philippe, received its 
share of attention. (It may be noted 
that this last marriage severed forever 
all friendly relations between Queen Vic- 
toria and Louis Philippe). 

At last, then, the Royal nuptials were 
arranged, if not to the taste of all, at 
least with the acquiescence of all, but 
without great enthusiasm on the part of 
anyone. The double wedding was set 
for October 10, 1846, on which date it 
was solemnised at the Palace, followed 
by the usual service in the Atocha. The 
Queen-mother Maria Cristina returned 
to Madrid and stood by her daughters as 
they were married. 

The reign of Isabel II was one of 
wars both civil and foreign. A Spanish 
historian writes, 
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“Of all of them the most glorious was the 
war in Africa the last brilliant page of our 
military history.” 


In 1868 the revolution broke out, accom- 
panied by a general dissatisfaction with 
the reigning Queen and her Ministers. 
After much persuasion Isabell II was in- 
duced to abdicate in favour of her son Al- 
fonso XII, who made his entrance into 
Madrid as King, early in 1875. Isabel 
II and Francisco de Asis made their 
home in Paris, but they did not live under 
the same roof. Their union did not prove 
a happy one, which seems but a natural 
result of a marriage contracted, as was 
theirs. Isabel II visited the Palace, oc- 
casionally to see her grandson, the pres- 
ent King, and often took part, also, in 
public functions given in the home that 
cnee was hers. 

Alfonso XII was twenty years old 
when he contracted his first marriage with 
his cousin Maria de las Mercédes on 
January 23, 1877. La Epoca of that day 
says: 


“The aspect of the heavens, as clear and btue 
as in the early days of spring; the animation 
in the streets, shown by the groups of happy 
and enthusiastic people; the beautifully decked 
balconies; the saluting of the artillery; and 
the ringing of the bells, all gave to Madrid 
from the early hours of the morning an air of 
happiness and contentment. 

“At half-past seven in the morning the mili- 
tary reveille sounded and the streets were soon 
filled with the multitude who were anxious to 
see the passing of the Royal party. At half- 
past twelve, resplendent in their gala uni- 
forms, the troops took their designated places 
and the King accompanied by his sister, the 
Infanta Isabel, and his Court, directed his 
way, amid the shouts of the public, to the 
basilica of Atocha, whose exterior was most 
lavishly adorned. The King entered by one 
door and Princess Mercédes by another, the 
two meeting in the church, where awaited 
them the Cardinal Patriarch of the Indies, 
the Clerics of the Royal Court and the Chap- 
lains of Honour. The juvenile beauty of the 
bride was well set-off by a robe of white satin 
adorned with pearls and diamonds. 

“The return to the palace was one continual 
ovation. The acclamations were kept up with- 
out ceasing, and the people at seeing the 
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young Queen pass exclaimed, ‘How beauti- 
ful! God bless her!” 


Five months later through the same 
streets where, on January 23, the Queen 
had passed so full of life, amid the happy 
shouts of the multitude, her corpse was 


confronted by the same problem which 
he had considered settled such a short 
time before. He was young and the 
State wanted him to marry. In 1874 he 
had been a student at the Colegio Tere- 
siano in Vienna. While there he met 
Maria Cristina, daughter of the Arch- 


PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG 


conducted. Her companionship with Al- 
phonso XII had been brief but happy, 
and the people of Madrid sorrowed as 
much for their loss, as they had rejoiced 
at their gain five months before. 
Alfonso_XII, left a widower, was again 


duke Carlos Fernando of the Hapsburg 
House. With her the Minister of State 
D. Manuel Silvela and the Chief of the 
Goverment Sr. Canovas del Castillo, 
wished the King to form an alliance. 
When the dispensation of the Pope had 

















been obtained (since both were descend- 
ed from Carlos III), and Maria Cris- 
tina had renounced all eventual rights to 
the throne of Austria, the ceremony was 
set for November 29, 1879. 

His Majesty was dressed in the uniform 
of a Captain of the National Army and 
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silver. Her mantle, also of satin, show- 
ed fleurs de lis embroidered in gold with a 
rich flounce, formed by two rows of lace, 
between which gleamed white roses and 
orange blossoms. The veil of point lace, 
displayed elaborate workings of the eagle 
and fleur de lis. The ceremony conclud- 


ALFONSO XIII 


was accompanied to the Atocha by the 
Queen-mother ‘Isabell II and his sisters. 
Maria Cristina was dressed in a magni- 
cent white satin gown with square train 
garnished with lace and embroidered in 





ed with the Te Deum in grateful thanks 
to the Almighty. The festivities follow- 
ing the marriage were many and bril- 
liant. There were receptions in the Palace 
and in the home of the President of the 
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Council of Ministers; gala functions in 
the theatres, bull-fights, illuminations and 
fireworks. 

Death, that had taken in the flower of 
her youth the beloved Queen Mercédes, 
did not tarry long ere he made another 
visit to the royal home. Alfonso XII 
died at the age of twenty-eight, six years 
after his last marriage. 

In the early days of the twentieth cen- 
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the union that he was forced to resign 
and give place to a man who would aid 
the plans of the throne. 

Don Carlos de Borbon was born in 
Gries, Austria, November 10, 1870. He 
followed a military career in Spain, be- 
ing first a student in the Academy of Ar- 
tillery at Segovia and later passing to 
the staff, in which he held the grade of 
honorary captain. A few days before 














MARIA DE LAS MERCEDES, PRINCESS OF ASTURIAS 


tury, all Spain was startled by the an- 
nouncement that the Princess of Astu- 
rias had given her heart, and later would 
give her hand to Don Carlos de Borbon. 
The people never approved of the match 
and it was not likely that they ever would. 
Sr. Sagasta, President of the Council of 
Ministers,-was so radically opposed to 


his marriage with the Princess, the 
Queen-Regent raised him to the rank of 
Major on the same Staff. 

Love was the foundation of the union. 
It was rather unfortunate, however, that 
Cupid should have selected the second 
son of the Count of Caserta. The Prin- 
cess of Asturias represented a throne, for 
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which the best Spanish blood had been 
spilled; blood that caused Alfonso XII 
to be proclaimed King in 1875. Who 
was chief of the Carlist forces in their 
attempt to overthrow this throne in the 
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we have a bright love story in a Palace; 
in that Palace where so many unions have 
been made for State reasons and which 
have terminated some so tragically, others 
so scandalously. How was this affection 

















uprising that lasted from 1868 to born and how did it develop? 
CARLOS DE BORBON, PRINCE CONSORT OF ASTURIAS 
1875? No less a person than the Count 


of Caserta, who was to become the father- 
in-law of the Princess of Asturias. We 
who were in Madrid at the time heard 
murmurings on every side, and some even 
ventured to say, that times were riper for 
a revolution then than they were when 
Isabel II was dethroned. In the affec- 
tion of these two hearts for each other 


A person intimate at the Court gave 
the following data to La Epoca. 


“T heard one day, several years ago, a dia- 
logue which took place between the two 
Princess Mercédes and Maria Teresa. They 
were speaking of the two sons of the Count 
of Caserta, and the younger of the two In- 
fantas eulogised Fernando, Duke of Calabria. 
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‘As for me,’ replied the Princess of Asturias, 
‘I like Carlos better.’ ”’ 


These words uttered by infantile lips 
announced the existence of an affection 
that time, far from extinguishing, caused 
to increase. The years passed, the war 
in Cuba broke out with all its fury, and 
the two brothers, Don Fernando and Don 
Carlos, desirous ef glory, and wishing to 
ennoble by their own merits their illustri- 
ous name, wanted to embark for the Is- 
land and fight as Spanish soldiers. A\l- 
though not Spaniards, they had sworn 
fidelity to the Spanish banner. In that 
land that had cost Spain so much blood, 
the perils were many. Not only did the 
balls of the rebels mow down the ranks 
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of the troops, but even in the air and 
water, there lurked almost certain death. 
This act of nobleness and valour on 
the part of Don Carlos touched still deep- 
er the heart of the Princess of Asturias 
and it is not marvellous that the affection 
of the Queen-Regent was also gained. 
Don Carlos returned to Spain and 
he and the Princess saw each other again. 
About this time an incident occurred 
which gives some idea of the character 
of Don Carlos and his sentiments re- 
specting the Princess. The Emperor of 
Austria, wishing to marry his niece, the 
Arch-duchess Isabel, had fixed his choice 
upon the son of the Count of Caserta. 
By some happy move of the Emperor Don 
Carlos was sent to the Austrian Capital, 
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and though he learned of the Monarch’s 
plans, his heart felt no interest in the pro- 
ject. One fine day the Emperor discov- 
ered that he must seek in another direc- 
tion for a nephew, for Don Carlos had 
suddenly left for Spain on a plea that 
the Austrian Capital did not agree with 
his health. 

At the Palace the Queen drew him 
aside and said, “Tell me about your trip 
to Vienna, and also how my mother and 
family are.” Don Carlos answered her 
and she continued, “Is it true that you 
have been a candidate for the hand of 
the Archduchess Isabel ?” 

Don Carlos responded : “I do not know 
whether or not I have been a candidate 
for the hand of the Archduchess. What 
I can assure you of is that I am not a 
candidate. Since you have deigned to 
open this conversation, I wish to say to 
Your Majesty that I am a suitor for the 
hand of the Princess Mercédes. Yes, if 
to desire, as one’s greatest happiness, to 
be loved by the one whom you love, if to 
think of her, live only for her is to be a 
candidate for her hand, then I am a can- 
didate for that of the Princess Mercédes.” 

“And you have concealed all this in si- 
lence!” “I have never told it to you, for 
I have always thought of hiding my love. 
I ama soldier. I know how to obey. If 
Your Majest can give me no hope, I 
beg of you to assign me to the Canaries.” 

Don Carlos uttered these words with 
so much vehemence, and with an expres- 
sion so truthful that the Queen could not 
doubt that the young man was seriously 
in love with the Princess. 

“T will think of it,” replied the Queen, 
affably taking the hand of the Prince in 
her own. 

The Princess, on her part, made to 
her mother a frank confession of her love 
for Don Carlos, and throwing herself in- 
to her mother’s arms, begged the Queen 
not to marry her against her will. 

But this romance must have its dark 
side and naturally, too. As the time 
for the marriage drew nearer, public dis- 
approval of it became more pronounced. 
Each day from the beginning of Febru- 
ary brought its own strange scenes. 

It was the general opinion among the 
people that the Count of Caserta would 
not come to Spain to witness the mar- 
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riage of his son, but on the morning of 
February 8th he and his family arrived in 
Madrid. This event was the signal for 
a fresh outbreak of wrath on the part of 
the citizens. The following is taken from 
a morning paper of February 8th. 


“To the Count of Caserto :— 

“Do you remember, Sir Count 

“Tt was the 15th of July, 1874. For three 
days the merciless armies of your Lord and 
Chief, the so-called King Don Carlos of Bor- 
bon, had been besieging the heroic city of 
Cuenca. At the head of those hordes whose 
ferocity the Tartars themselves could not ex- 
ceed, you, Sir Count, were acting as Carlist 
Tamerlane.” 

“It was not possible for your soldiers to con- 
quer by noble assault those ancient walls de- 
fended by Liberal hearts. It was necessary 
that a vile Carlist (Carlist it must have been) 
should open a narrow gate in the wall of the 
city. Through it stole the unbridled, drunken, 
Carlist throng, with the battle cry of ‘Sus! 
No hay cuartel! Viva la religion!’ (No quar- 
ter! Long live religion!) 

“Do you remember, Sir Count? 

“The Liberals, though very few in numbers, 
defended themselves bravely but finally suc- 
cumbed. Some were conducted to provisional 
prisons; others, victims of infamous impeach- 
ment, died gloriously their breasts riddled 
with bullets. 

“On your return to Spain, Sir Count, are 
you not haunted by the spectre of these vic- 
tims of Cuenca, tortured and sacrificed by your 
barbarous orders? Remember that Major, 
seriously sick, who was dragged from his bed, 
pierced with bayonets, thrown from the Lal- 
cony to the street, and trampled under the 
feet of the horse of Dofia Blanca [sister-in- 
law to the Pretender and noted throughout 
Spain for her cruelty]. 

“Don’t forget the National Militiaman, 
likewise sick and likewise dragged from his 
bed, stabbed to death in the arms of his mother 
who was trying to save him. Call up in your 
mind, too, the peaceful fruit-vendor, hauled 
through the streets, soaked in petroleum and 
burned to death. And the Conquense Mayor, 
his breast rent with gaping wounds, who died 
with the sarcastic brutal laughter of his as- 
sassins ringing in his ears. The young girl, 
too, as beautiful of body as of soul, Maria, 
killed and violated in a mad Carlist orgy before 
the eyes of her father and brothers. Have you 
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forgotten, Sir Count, these and many other 
victims of that unhappy day?” 


On February rith all institutions of 
learning allowed a special vacation to 
last four days, in celebration of the mar- 
riage. This occasioned more trouble. It 
put upon the streets hundreds of students 
who augmented the crowds that were 
daily becoming more unmanageable. The 
Civil Guards patrolled the streets night 
and day; but on February 13th they ac- 
knowledged themselves defeated in their 
efforts to preserve order, or prevent the 
asseinbling of groups who kept up their 
cries of, “Death to the Count of Caserta.” 

At half-past three in the morning, on 
the day of the wedding (February 14th) 
martial law was declared in the city and 
province. Then came the ceaseless tramp- 
ing of horses’ feet. Four regiments of 
lancers and cavalry patrolled those streets 
which had given the mounted Civil 
Gnards so much trouble. It was not un- 
til the hours when law-abiding citizens 
are supposed to be asleep that the men 
avd horses were allowed to rest. 

The day had been ciear and beautiful, 
just such an one as every bride looks for- 
werd to. And yet how very different 
was this Royal wedding from any which 
had taken place in Spain, at least during 
the preceding hundred years. There 
were no gaily draped balconies except 
government buildings; no groups of 
happy and contented people, waiting im- 
patiently to give the bride a hearty cheer 
on her way to the Church of Atocha; no 
troops in gala uniform lined up along the 
route to the Church. The balconies were 
bare and uninviting ; only here and there 
were to be seen small groups of citizens 
and these were in anything but a peace- 
ful frame of mind ; the troops were being 
used for something more serious than or- 
dinary display. There was no procession 
to the Atocha where part of the religious 
ceremony of all Royal weddings in Spain 
takes place, and where the Te Deum is 
regularly sung. For reasons too obvi- 
ous to mention, the whole ceremony was 
solemnised in the Chapel of the Palace, 
at eleven o’clock Thursday morning in 
the presence of those whom it seemed 
safe to invite. The usual extra functions 
in the theatres, and brilliant illuminations 
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and fireworks in the evening were also 
lacking. Gloom, most profound, settled 
over the city at nightfall. 

About a year later a son was born to 
them, and since the death of his mother, 
the Princess of Asturias, on October 17, 
1904, that son has been recognised by the 
Masters of the Rolls as heir-apparent to 
the throne of Spain and hence necessarily 
as Prince of Asturias. 

The Spanish people, as a whole, are 
loyal subjects and they loved the little fel- 
low who was some day to be their King, 
and many cherished the fond hope that 
things would go better when he had as- 
cended the throne. His development 
was noted by watchful eyes not only 
among his own but among intelligent 
people everywhere. The result seems to 
be pleasing to all. He has shown him- 
self to be a bright scholar, close observer, 
deep thinker and sympathetic friend. As 
the saying goes, he does not let the grass 
grow under his feet and he is quick to 
act when occasion demands it. 

In 1899, when Alfonso was thirteen 
years old, Mr. Bellamy Storer went as 
American Minister to Madrid, to take up 
once more the relations severed by the 
war. At all Court functions the King ad- 
dressed Mr. Storer in French, having 
already acquired the ability to speak 
French, Italian and German. Before he 
was sixteen he was conversing fluently 
to Mr. Storer in English. 

From time to time it is reported that 
Alfonso XIII. is in poor health, and cer- 
tainly his pictures often show him far 
from robust, yet his powers of endurance 
are such, that we must believe him strong- 
er than he appears. In May, 1gor, he 
conducted the Army Manouvres outside 
of Madrid, himself leading several 
charges and at the close of ten hours in 
the saddle rode home looking fresher 
than any officer in his suite. 

His Majesty has been thoroughl) 
trained for the position he has to fill in 
life, but it is sometimes surprising to 
find him conducting himself like a man of 
years. Taking the Queen Regent to the 
window at the time of his sister’s (the 
Princess of Asturia’s) wedding, he point- 
ed to the cavalry lined up in war-like at- 
titude in front of the palace and to the 
dark faces of the mob behind. “Look! 















this is what you have done for me.” A 
sudden blow in the face, with “You 
forget I am your mother,” was -her 
reply. Alfonso quickly answered, “You 
do not seem to remember that J am 
the King.” 

Not long after ascending the throne, 
the King proposed a visit to his provinces 
to become better acquainted with the con- 
ditions existing in the land over which he 
was to rule. Unfortunately his visit in 
the northwest was brought suddenly to 
an end by the clerics who became alarmed 
at his curiosity. He was cruising along 
the Bay of Biscay and taking short trips 
inland to the Cathedral towns. Natural- 
ly, the best of all was shown to him and 
he was led from sacristy to sacristy where 
the rich treasures were laid before him. 
Sut when he inquired into the authenticity 
of the Nail, the Thorn or the Handker- 
chief of Veronica, it was deemed wise to 
take him back to San Sebastian. 

Even members of the Cabinet, men 
with gray hair, are brought to a sudden 
halt by their young monarch that for a 
brief moment causes them to hold their 
breath. An arsenal located seven or 
eight miles outside of Madrid, exploded 
one morning between five and six o’clock 
and several men were killed. At a later 
hour there was a meeting of the Cabinet. 
A Minister arose and addressed his 
sovereign thus: 

“T regret to report to your Majesty that 
my subordinates inform me that there has 
been an explosion at 4 

“Yes, J know all about it. J have been 
there myself,” was the pointed reply of 
the King. 

A Spanish girl, educated beyond the 
ordinary woman in her country wrote 
me as follows when the marriage of Al- 
fonso XIII. and the daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught was proposed : 
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“The democratic spirit of the King appeals 
to me most strongly and I believe if his mother 
leaves the country and this marriage is real- 
ised we shall have a King to whom we may 
appeal personally. 

“On Good Friday last year he went on foot 
from the palace to the church of “Las Cala- 
travas,” accompanied only by his brother-in- 
law and two attendants. When he returned 
to the palace he was followed by several thou- 
sand persons, expressing their good-will in 
loud and joyous cheers. How much greater 
would have been this enthusiasm if the people 
had known a certain incident which occurred 
a few days before and which the journals did 
not relate until later. 

“The King is extremely fond of his auto- 
mobile and on one of his many excursions 
outside of the town he encountered two men 
and two women walking to Madrid, almost 
frozen and half-dead from hunger. He pitied 
their condition immediately, and without men- 
tioning who he was, made the two women get 
into the car, there being no more room for the 
men. En route, he questioned them, learned of 
the misery through which they had passed, and 
that they were going to the city to seek for 
work, and his sympathetic heart being touched, 
he emptied his own pockets as well as those 
of his attendants and gave the money to the 
poor women. When they reached the small 
town of Guadarrama, he made them share the 
lunch which had been prepared for him and 
his attendants; and just before they had fin- 
ished, when he had invited them to accompany 
him to Madrid and they had replied that they 
preferred to wait there for their husbands, 
some children near-by happened to cry out, 
‘Viva el Rey. The women greatly surprised 
and much confused ran from the place, but 
soon regaining their senses, came back to 
thank the King for what he had done for 
them. With the King’s kindly good-bye came 
a promise of future assistance, if they would 
inform His Majesty of their arrival in the city.” 


Leora A. Fitz-Gerald. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Parr XVII—THE TRANSFORMED REPUBLIC 


aN the twenty years which 
a followed the first in- 
4 auguration of President 
4 Cleveland, the philosoph- 
Sieh pts: ic rece —_ . mul- 
sl aa “tiplicity of tendencies 
aldara AOS: te of achieved results, 
among the maze of which it is often diffi- 
cult to disentangle those that possess 
supreme significance. No period in the 
whole history of the Republic had been 
so’ fraught with the consummation of 
changes long impending. It was a period 
of precipitation. In it a score of influ- 
ences which for many years had been 
almost imperceptibly at work, now with 
a rapid rush wrought out results so 
swiftly and so surely as to daze the pur- 
blind and to confound the calculations 
of conservative students of political and 
social hrstory. 

The one central fact which dominates 
these twenty years of evolution is the 
fact that in them the United States at 
last acquired a genuine and homogene- 
ous national unity. Whatever orators 
and political theorists may have said and 
written during the preceding century, no 
dispassionate analyst of Amercan condi- 
tions could blink the truth that the Fed- 
eral Republic throughout that century 
had been not one nation but several na- 
tions, held together, so to speak, mechan- 
ically, rather than blended chemically by 
a complete identity of sentiment and in- 
terest. The fact might well seem odd to 
those who took a purely superficial view 
and constructed a theoretical argument. 
Here was a people mainly of English 
stock, occupying a continuous territory, 
speaking the same language, and possess- 
ing the same racial, governmental, and 
social traditions. In the War of Inde- 
pendence, the colonies had resisted a com- 
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mon enemy in defence of a common prin- 
ciple, and had won a victory of which the 
glory was a common heritage. They 
had voluntarily accepted the rule of a 
central government in which the rights 
of each component part were carefully 
safeguarded. _In all this was to be de- 
tected the presence of influences that 
were making for a more perfect unifica- 
tion. How came it, then, that actual 
unity was not attained until more than 
a century had elapsed? What was the 
underlying cause which kept the centrif- 
ugal and the centripetal forces so nearly 
balanced as to make it often doubtful 
which would finally prevail ? 

The anomaly was the more interesting 
because, from the very outset, the drift 
toward a true nationalisation of the Re- 
public was clearly indicated. Although 
the Revolution itself was succeeded by an 
ebbing of national energy, this merel 
evidenced the lassitude of a reaction. 
It was swiftly followed by a vigorous 
impulse which came from the South and 
from the West, and which was personified 
in the two great leaders, Calhoun and 
Clay. While Federalist New England 
was sulking in sterile criticism or mut- 
tering treason, these two ardent souls 
were urging a boldly aggressive policy 
the adoption of which would inevitably 
bind the States together. They spurned 
the timid temporising of their elders, and 
flung the gauntlet of defiance in the face 
of Britain. Calhoun’s early statesman- 
ship urged the construction of “great 
permanent roads for defence : 
connecting more closely the interests 
of various sections of this great country.” 
Clay personified the spirit of the West, 
its impatience of traditional restraints, 
its thirst for expansion even at the cost 
of conquest, and its conviction that the 















Government at Washington should give 
the vivifying impulse which the individual 
States withheld. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century it really seemed as 
though the barriers between one section 
and another were soon to be demolished. 
Canals were cut and other waterways 
were opened. Steamboats began to ply 
between the growing cities. Great roads 
were built across the mountains. Mean- 
while, the constructive jurist, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, a native of Virginia, was 
strengthening the authority of the cen- 
tral government by holding the Supreme 
Court to his broad views of constitu- 
tional interpretation. It seemed at that 
time as though, within a few decades, 
facility of intercourse, commercial in- 
terest, and a growing pride in material 
and moral progress would link the States 
so closely and so surely as to give the 
natural ties of race and language their 
full effect. 

It was of course the blight of slavery 
which blocked this consummation—-not 
because of any moral taint associated 
with that institution, but because of the 
economic clash which it made inevitable. 
It not merely kept the South a purely 
agricultural community without the va- 
ried industries which flourished in the 
North, but it erected the breeding of 
slaves into a highly profitable occupa- 
tion.* This caused in the South a 
reaction against the centralising, unify- 
ing tendency which had earlier been no- 
ticeable. It paralysed the larger patri- 
otism of Calhoun and his able followers 
and forced them into a narrow par- 
ticularism and the exaltation of the State 
above the Nation. Their political genius 
was thenceforth devoted to the undoing 
of what they had before accomplished 
and to the stifling of a sentiment which 
was beginning to prevail. For many dec- 
ades thereafter, the narrowness of the 
New England abolitionist was matched 
by the narrowness of the Southern slave- 
owner; and the bitter strife between the 
two set back the birth of a true nation- 
alism for three quarters of a century. 

The period of the Civil War, when the 
vigorous West threw its sword into the 


*See Reed, The Brothers’ War (Boston, 
1906). 
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scale and determined the issue of the 
contest, settled the question of slavery 
forever. Yet the United States could 
not at once become a true political entity. 
The bitterness of the war itself would 
soon have passed away; but the horrors 
of Reconstruction sank deeper into the 
soul of the South than even the memory 
of devasted lands and of cities laid in 
ashes. It is painful now to dwell upon 
the folly and fanatacism which made that 
period the darkest in all American his- 
tory. The wise and conciliatory plans of 
Lincoln were forgotten by the Northern 
Radicals. To disfranchise the best and 
wisest citizens of the South was bad 
enough. The incredible plan of grant- 
ing universal suffrage to the half-brutish 
blacks and of thrusting them into the su- 
preme control of civilised communities 
was the highwater mark of political in- 
sanity. Unprincipled white men from 
other parts of the country flocked into the 
Southern States and exploited the ig- 
norance of the negroes. There was seen 
the spectacle of Governors of States car- 
rying with them to low orgies bundles of 
State bonds, of which they filled in the 
amounts according as they needed the 
money for debauchery. The legislative 
halls which had been honoured by the 
presence of learned jurists and distin- 
guished lawgivers were filled with a rab- 
ble of plantation-hands who yelled and 
jabbered like so many apes, while drunken 
wenches sprawled upon the dais before 
the Speaker’s rostrum. Public debts of 
every sort were piled up mountain high; 
and whole communities, already impov- 
erished by war, were crushed under new 
and even more appalling burdens.* 

But the reconstruction period and ne- 
gro domination also passed away after 
the inauguration of President Hayes in 
1878.¢ Slowly but surely the South be- 
gan to get upon its feet once more. Yet 
so long as it was excluded from any lead- 


*See H. A. Herbert and others, Why the 
Solid South? (Baltimore, 1890); Reynolds, 
Reconstruction in South Carolina (Columbia, 
1905); Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama, pp. 730-782 (New York, 
1905) ; and Dunning, Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction (New York, 1808). 

+See Tue Beoxman for January, 1905, p. 
429. 
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ing part in the Federal Government, a 
sentiment of nationality could not, in the 
nature of things, be fostered in the South- 
ern States. So long as Northern orators 
and statesmen filled their speeches with 
allusions to “rebel brigadiers” and pointed 
to the “Solid South” as a menace to the 
nation’s welfare, for just so long the 
South responded by a show of sullen 
anger and defiance. So long as the Dem- 
ocratic party was kept out of power, for 
the sole reason that one wing of it was 
composed of Southern voters, the Re- 
public still remained fundamentally di- 
vided. It was this fact which gave to the 
election of Mr. Cleveland in 1884 so pro- 
found a significance. Whatever one may 
think of his two administrations, they 
certainly demonstrated not merely that 
the bugbear of the Solid South was noth- 
ing but a bugbear, but also that the na- 
tion could ill afford to reject the services 
of the able men whom the South bred up, 
and of whom Lamar and Herbert and 
Carlisle and Francis were conspicuous 
examples. Political recognition in the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment did much to soften the asperity of 
Southern feeling. 

Meantime, the South was recovering 
with astonishing celerity the material 
wealth which it had lost. Manufac- 
tures were established very successfully 
at many points, and notably in Geergia 
and Alabama. Mines began to be 
worked. Capital was attracted from the 
North and from Europe. Between 1895 
and 1905 the economic development 
of the Southern States was one of the 
most remarkable in the whole history of 
the modern industrial world.* The dis- 
tribution of wealth, the new activities, and 
the wider outlook which resulted from 
them, meant not merely a shifting of the 
industrial centre of gravity at the South. 
It meant a transformation in the political 
relations of the South with reference to 


*See Murphy, The Present South, pp. 97-102 
(New York, 1904). In 1870, the assessed 
value of property in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania was greater than that of the entire South. 
In the ‘same year the assessed property of 
Rhode Island and New Jersey exceeded in 
value of that South Carolina by nearly $700,- 
000.000. In 1880, the manufactured products 
of the South were less by $200,000,000 than 
that of her agricultural products. In 1900, 
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the nation as a whole. As some one ex- 
pressed it at the time, the Southern people 
were too much engaged in providing for 
a prosperous future to waste valuable 
time in brooding over a melancholy past. 
Hence, after 1890, we find a new South, 
hopeful, vigorous, and alert, forming 
each year new ties to hold it fast as an in- 
tegral part of the great Republic, whose 
foundations had been laid by the genius 
and patriotism of Southern men. The one 
thing necessary to make this clearly evi- 
dent was the impulse given by the war 
with Spain. It was then that the South 
itself realised how far it had emerged 
from its old seclusion. Its volunteers 
flocked with enthusiasm to the recruiting 
offices, and they fought shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-countrymen of 
the North and West for the same flag and 
the same country. It was a superb in- 
stance of political tact when President 
McKinley gave commissions in the army 
to Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler— 
two ex-Confederate commanders. This 
single act intensified the warmth of patri- 
otic feeling which the South displayed 
throughout that war and afterwards. 
President Roosevelt, himself of South- 
ern ancestry on his mother’s side, suc- 
ceeded in increasing this good feeling in 
spite of the temporary excitement aroused 
by the Booker Washington episode. 
Some of his utterances appealed directly 
to Southern sentiment.* 

His Secretary of War, Mr. Elihu Root, 
in an address delivered before the Union 
League Club in New York City, frankly 
confessed that the Republican party had 
been guilty of a grave error after the Civil 
War, in bestowing the unrestricted fran- 
chise upon the negroes. These things 
and others like them made Mr. Roosevelt 
so popular in the Southern States, that 


however, Southern manufactures including 
mining interests, exceeded in value all South- 
ern agricultural products by nearly $300,000, 
ooo. The products of Southern factories in the 
last named year reached a total of $1,563,000,- 
000, an increase since 1880 of more than 220 
per cent. “To realize the deep and far-reach 
ing significance of such res, one must be 
able to see through them the vast industri! 
and social changes which they represent.” 
*See his speech before the Republican Club 
at Philadelphia, on February 13th, 1905.—New 
York Times, February 14th. 




















at the time of the election of 1904 an 
eminent Southern Democrat, answering 
a question put to him in private conversa- 
tion, said: 

“In the South we are going to vote for 
Parker, but we are all praying hard for 
Roosevelt.” 

As a matter of fact, this election actu- 
ally broke the ranks of the long Solid 
South; for the States of West: Virginia 
and Missouri then cast their electoral 
votes for a Republican President. 


With the consummation of true na- 
tional unity it came about that the poli- 
tical and social phenomena which the 
United States exhibited after 1895 were 
no longer sectional. The problems which 
they involved confronted the people of the 
entire country. These phenomena and 
these problems, when analysed philoso- 
phically, related first to the astonishing 
growth of material prosperity and the 
distribution of wealth; and second and 
partly consequent upon the first, to a 
strong and rapid drift toward something 
like State Socialism. All the other im- 
portant questions that arose during the 
period under consideration will be found 
to have sprung from one or the other of 
these two causes. Sufficient has been al- 
ready said in the course of this narrative 
concerning the exploitation of the coun- 
try’s natural resources and the diffusion 
of wealth.* The whole economic history 
of the United States had, on the whole, 
been the history of material success 
broken only now and then by financial 
crisis which at times retarded, but could 
not long prevent, the accelerated enrich- 
ment of the nation. From 1846 to 1860, 
industrial activity of every sort was very 
marked. The Civil War fora moment 
brought panic and financial depression ; 
but it soon proved a stimulus not merely 
to speculation but to legitimate enter- 
prise as well. From that time the record 
varied, until at the beginning of the 
McKinley administration, the country 
reached a pitch of material well-being, 
such as had never before been known. It 
was not, however, so much the growth 
of wealth as the manner of its distribu- 
tion which now became  significant,— 


*See Tue BookMAN for March, 1905, pp. 44- 
45; and for December, 1905, pp. 340-341. 
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not the riches of the nation, but the riches 
of individuals. Until 1860-65, the na- 
tional wealth had been widely diffused. 
After 1865, it began to be gathered into 
great fortunes. The first, and for a long 
time the only American millionaire, was 
George Washington, who had achieved 
wealth by the judicious purchase of West- 
ern lands. For many years after his time 
there were, in the words of Mr. James 
Bryce, “no great fortunes in America, 
few large fortunes, and no poverty.” The 
same careful observer contrasted this 
condition with that which prevailed about 
1890. He then wrote: 


“Now there is some poverty, many large 
fortunes, and a greater number of gigantic 
fortunes than in any other country of the 
world.” * 


The much-lauded “era of — consolida- 
tion” exhibited the truth of this assertion 
and reveaied a growing tendency to in- 
crease still more the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a comparatively 
few. No statement on this subject pro- 
fessing to be exact can be accepted lit- 
erally ; yet the results of some careful in- 
vestigations are at least indicative of an 
approximate truth. Thus, it was com- 
puted in 1902 that one-eighth of the fam- 
ilies in the United States possessed at 
least seven-eighths of all the country’s 
wealth.f The assertion was also made 
in 1903 that the twenty-four men who 
then composed the directorate of the 
United States Steel Corporation con- 
trolled at least one-twelfth of the total 
wealth of the United States. A New 
York banker, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
had said eleven years earlier that the 
United States was practically owned by 
less than 250,000 persons, and that with- 
in thirty years from that time it would be 
controlled by fewer than 50,000 persons. 

Merely as an interesting fact, there- 
fore, it would be worth recording that 
the rapidity with which wealth had grown 
was balanced by the startling inequality 


*Bryce, The American Commonwealth, ii 
p. 616 (New York, 1895). 

tSpahr, The Present Distribution of Wealth 
in the United States, p. 69 (New York, 1806). 

tIn the Forum, for November, 1889. See 
George, The Menace of Privilege, pp. 1-13 
(New York, 1905). 
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of its distribution. To a very large ex- 
tent this inequality represented a nat- 
ural inequality in the brain-power which 
exists among individuals. It was a trib- 
ute, in part, to efficiency of organisation 
and to that superior ability which in the 
world of finance is comparable to a like 
ability in the sphere of military affairs. 
The military analogy is, indeed, a very 
apt one. Translate the strategic maxims 
of Napoleon into the language of finance, 
and there is formulated a system quite as 
axiomatic as was his, because it expresses 
fundamental truths. Napoleon’s battles 
were won by a tenacious adherence to a 
few simple principles. “Always have 
your forces so distributed,” said the Em- 
peror, “as to make it possible for you to 
direct all of them at once upon the weak 
point in the enemy’s position.” This im- 
plies singleness of command, clearness of 
design, and concentration of power. 
When, therefore, immensity of force is 
directed by supreme ability centred in 
one dominant mind, there is effected a 
combination which is practically irre- 
sistible. And the same thing is true 
with regard to money. When millions 
are united and massed, and when their 
concentrated power is wielded by one far- 
seeing brain, they will draw to themselves 
swiftly and surely other millions and will 
justify the proverb which declares that 
wealth breeds wealth. An _ anecdote 
which was current in 1902 elucidates one 
of the causes of American success in 
financial management. 


Not long ago, the head of an American cor- 
poration walked into the London offices of a 
great concern which represented similar in- 
terests in England. The American came un- 
known and unannounced. After waiting for 
half an hour in an ante-room he was admit- 
ted to the presence of the manager, and came 
at once to business, with. an unconcern of man- 
ner in striking’ contrast to English ways. 

“Now see here,” he began, without any pre- 
liminary talk; “I’ve looked into your concern 
and know all about it, and, just what it’s worth, 
and I’ve come here to buy you out.” 

The Englishman gasped and stared at what 
appeared to him the extreme assurance and 
even insolence of his visitor. 

“Yes,” continued the American, swinging 
his leg easily over the arm of the chair; “I 
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know all about your business. It isn’t worth a 
million pounds, but I’m prepared to offer you 
that, if you'll close the thing right here.” 
“And when would you be ready to pay over 
the million pounds?” asked the Englishman, 
with what he regarded as elaborate irony. 
The American looked at his watch, 
“Well,” he said, “It’s rather late to-day, but 
if you'll have the papers drawn, I’ll turn the 
million over to you to-morrow afternoon.” * 


When men by temper and training 
come to possess the ability to do large 
things in this direct and simple way, they 
have an immense advantage over those 
who can work only in committees, or 
boards, or companies, and they will in- 
evitably dominate them and use them 
quite at will. Hence it was that the con- 
centration of wealth in the United States 
between 1885 and 1905, being directed 
in a swift, effective and overwhelming 
fashion, seemed to promise the commer- 
cial and financial conquest of the world. 
It was this which dazzled for a while the 
imagination of the American people. 
They had begun to make other nations 
tributary to the Republic. They confi- 
dently looked forward to a time when, 
as a certain Senator somewhat extrava- 
gantly phrased it, both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans would commercially 
become “American lakes,” traversed by 
American fleets and washing no shores 
that were not tributary to the United 
States. 

In many respects the possession of 
great fortunes by individuals was a di- 
rect advantage to the nation as a whole. 
The new millionaires differed greatly 
from their predecessors of the period im- 
mediately following the Civil War. That 
war had created the American million- 
aire. From 1865 to 1875 the most strik- 
ing figure in American life was that of 
the nouveau riche. He was, to instructed 
minds, a most pathetic sight,—so grossly 
conscious of his wealth, so anxious to 
spend it in an impressive way, to do 
something princely, something really 
“big,” and yet being so hopelessly ig- 
norant of how to do it. He purchased 
urban dwellings with “brown-ston 
fronts” and plate-glass windows. He 
procured horses and carriages, and 


*The Independent, May 1, 1902. 
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stocked his cellars with champagne. In 
the country, he built for himself enormous 
wooden mansions painted in many col- 
ours, surmounted by wooden cupolas and 
towers and battlements, and adorned with 
a maze of wooden pillars representing 
what someone cleverly styled “the jig- 
saw renaissance,” while his lawn was 
dotted with cast-iron statuary painted to 
resemble bronze. Many of these war- 
made millionaires ultimately lost their 
money as quickly as they made it. Some 
of them left it to be squandered by their 
sons. The wealth of those days was sel- 
dom perpetuated, and this fact was crys- 
tallised in a popular proverb to the effect 
that “There are only three generations 
from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves.” 
The representatives of the still newer 
wealth bore slight resemblance to the 
shoddy millionaire. They lived in the 
age that had discovered Europe, where 
they had travelled and observed and 
learned ; for at this time Europe became 
a mighty educator of the American 
people. It led to the appreciation and 


encouragement of art and architecture 
and landscape gardening, and to a knowl- 
edge of the true refinements of civilised 


existence. There began to be laid in the 
United States the basis for something 
which resembled an aristocracy, founded 
in the first instance upon wealth, but in 
its higher phases deserving a better name 
than that of mere plutocracy. An aris- 
tocracy must always ultimately rest upon 
either power or service, and more often 
upon a combination of these two. 
In bygone centuries, power in its last 
analysis meant physical force; and hence 
the founders of the older aristocracies 
of Europe had been warriors, often sol- 
diers of fortune who, by the edge of the 
sword, carved out for themselves a per- 
manent place in the kingdoms of the Old 
World. In the nineteenth century, the 
greatest source of power was wealth; 
and, therefore, upon it and upon that ser- 
vice to the people which it was enabled 
to perform, a new aristocracy rapidly 
arose in the United States. It was easy 
to sneer at the source as being vulgar; 
yet power, when it is so great as this, 
is never vulgar, even if those who wield 
it are. In the United States at—the 
beginning of the twentieth century, only 
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the early stages of this evolution could 
be seen. Its frequent crudities and inani- 
ties everyone could detect“and mock at; 
but there had so far been reached only 
the period of imitation and display. Yet 
already the possession of great wealth 
had exercised a sobering influence and 
had begun to create a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility in its possessors. Foreign 
observers had been wont to say that in 
America, public office was held only by 
the representatives of the ignorant, and 
that men of light and leading held them- 
selves aloof from politics. This criti- 
cism lost its point in the years from 1890 
to 1905. More and more did it become 
common for young men of cultivation 
and intelligence to enter public life. At 
the time of the Spanish War,-such men 
were eager to receive commissions in the 
army or, failing that, to fight even in the 
ranks. The nobility of service was be- 
ginning to be understood. President 
Roosevelt himself was an admirable ex- 
ample of this new tendency to sacrifice 
the delights of cultivated ease to the wel- 
fare of the nation. 

The indirect-value to the country at 
large of the concentration of wealth was 
also undeniable. Many of the latter-day 
millionaires—in fact, an ever increasing 
number of them—even in the pursuit of 
their own pleasures and the gratification 
of their own tastes, conferred a very real 
benefit upon the entire people. Follow- 
ing, sometimes unintelligently but as time 
went on with a more perfe¢ct*comprehen- 
sion, the English models, they set a fash- 
ion that in many things was most ad- 
mirable. The open-air life, the love of 
country homes, and the practice of out- 
door amusements, of riding and hunting 
and of healthful games, all tended to im- 
prove the physical and moral tone of 
Americans. The great estates of the 
wealthy, the splendid country-houses on 
Long Island, in the Berkshires, in Maine, 
and in other picturesque localities, the 
country. clubs, the golf-links, no less 
than the sumptuous hospitality offered 
by the rich to their friends, all set a stand- 
ard of living which little by little added 
to the refinement of American life and 
did much to smooth away the crudities 
which had marked an earlier stage of 
American civilisation. Still more impor- 
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tant was the generosity which gave with 
lavish hand to educational endowments, 
to create and maintain libraries, picture 
galleries and museums. American pur- 
, chasers brought to their native land mas- 
terpieces of art from the choicest collec- 
tions of Europe; and they patronised, 
often with great discrimination, the 
artists and architects of their own coun- 
try. In this sphere, the new wealth and 
the growth of an aristocracy primarily 
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founded upon wealth, were beginning to 
make the cities of the United States what 
the great merchant princes of Northern 
Italy made their cities at the time of the 
Renaissance. 

There were many who deplored the in- 
evitable growth of social distinctions 
which resulted from the state of things 
that has just been described; yet these 
critics ignored the fact that social distinc- 
tions had always existed in the Republic, 
and that they sprang not from external 
circumstances but from the inborn social 
habits of the race. That the multi-million- “GOLDEN RULE” JONES 
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aire should think of himself as in a class 
apart from the man of moderate means 
was no more absurd than the fact that the 
great merchant should look down upon 
the petty tradesman, that the clerk should 
feel himself to be above the mechanic, or 
that the shop-girl should exclude from 
her society the domestic servant. The 
Anglo-Saxon cherishes an intolerance of 
social equality as intense and as in- 
eradicable as is his championship of 
equality before the law. 


That the rapid growth of wealth and 
its unequal distribution were known in 
many cases to be the result of inequality 
before the law, explains the discontent 
which throve among the American people 
during the years with which this narra- 
tive has to do. Americans are singularly 
free from envy. That some men should 
grow rich while others remained poor was 
not in itself a cause of dissatisfaction. 
Great fortunes honestly acquired were 
rightly held to be an honour to their pos- 
sessors, because they were the concrete 
evidence of ability, conomy, and perse- 
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verance. But, on the other hand, the 
fortunes that had been gained through 
illicit favour, in defiance of the law and 
by the debauchery of those who had 
been chosen to make and to administer 
the law—these roused a widespread and 
steadily deepening resentment.* Con- 
spicuous instances of this lawless wealth 
have already in these pages been suffi- 
ciently pointed out in discussing the 
growth of Trusts, the discrimination by 
railways in the making of their rates, and 
in the stifling of competition by other 
means in flagrant violation of both the 
statutes and the common law of the land. 
For twenty years the courts had been 
practically powerless to check and to de- 
stroy the power of monopoly. Ameri- 
cans began to feel that the orderly pro- 
cesses of the law were unavailing. Petty 
criminals, underlings, and agents were 
sometimes punished; yet no great crim- 
inal of the wealthy class had ever been 
sent to prison, but was at the most per- 
mitted to escape on the payment of a 
fine which to him was of no more conse- 
quence than the copper coin which one 
tosses to an urchin in the streets. State 
after State adopted legislation intended 


*See Brooks, The Social Unrest, pp. 68-106, 
(New York, 1904). 
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to be remedial or punitive, yet this prac- 
tically accomplished nothing; and some 
of these very States, notably New Jersey, 
most inconsistently framed their corpora- 
tion laws in such a way as actually to en- 
courage the increase of oppressive com- 


binations. The feeling of impotent rage 
which spread through the West in 1892 
had permeated the entire country in 1905, 
and had prepared the minds of the people 
for measures more drastic than any 
which had hitherto been known in the 
Republic. 

It is thus that one may account for the 
rapid development of State Socialism in 
the United States. The germs of this 
movement were perhaps sown by the 
German immigrants who came to Ameri- 
ca at the time of the political dis- 
orders of 1848, and who were imbued 
with the doctrines of Karl Marx. For 
a long while the organisations which 
these men founded remained apart from 
the current of American political life. 
The name “socialist” was little under- 
stood by the people at large, and was 
vaguely held to be synonymous with 


“communist” and “anarchist.” In time, 
however, the social unrest which was 
aroused by the growing inequality of 
conditions began to stir the native sec- 
tions of the people. The various labour 
organisations which have elsewhere been 
mentioned,* early showed the drift 
toward Socialism, and looked to the cen- 
tral government for the rectification of 
what they held to be deep-seated social 
wrongs. An epoch in the history of this 
movement was marked by the publication 
in 1880 of a work entitled Progress and 
Poverty, written by Mr. Henry George. 
Henry George was a native of Philadel- 
phia. He was born to poverty, so that 
at the age of fourteen he was obliged to 
leave school in order to earn a living for 
himself. Shipping as a deck-hand on a 
merchant vessel bound for Australia, he 
ultimately found his way to California 
(1858) where he learned the printer’s 
trade. For years he suffered great priva- 
tions, drifting from one employment to 
another and proving unsuccessful in all 
of them. With some of his fellow-print- 
ers he established a small newspaper, but 
this also failed; yet the venture influ- 
enced his subsequent career, since it led 
him to try writing for the press. His 
sarliest productions show that he had al- 
ready begun to study political and social 
questions and to urge his fellows “to 
check the tendency of s ciety to resolve 
itself into classes that have either too 
much or too little.” Presently he became 
chief of staff on the San Francisco 
Times, and thenceforward he devoted 
himself to a propaganda directed against 
the inequalities of society as it existed. 
As early as 1866, he exposed the illegal 
practices of the Western railways ; and in 
1877, after long reflection, he began to 
write the book which ultimately made 
him famous. The first edition was a 
small one, the author himself setting a 
part of the type, and for a while it at- 
tracted slight attention. Within a few 
years, however, it was taken up in Eng- 
land and widely reviewed as being a 
remarkable contribution to the literature 
of sociology. With the exception of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, no American book 
had ever been so widely read. It was 


*See THE BookMAN for March, 1905, p. 44. 
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translated into all the languages of Eu- 
rope. Cheap editions were published in 
England and the United States, and it is 
estimated that between 1880 and 1905 no 
less than two million copies of it were 
sold and circulated.* Mr. George's thesis 
was that the entire burden of taxation 
should be levied upon land, irrespective 
of all improvements upon it, thus con- 
fiscating the economic rent, freeing in- 
dustry from taxation, and affording equal 
opportunity to all men by destroying the 
unfair advantage which the possession of 
land gives to monopoly. Closely allied 
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*See George, The Life of Henry George 
(New York, 1900); and the Introduction by 
Henry George, Jr.. to the anniversary edition 
of Progress and Poverty (New York, 1905). 
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to his theory of the “single tax,” as it 
was called, was his doctrine that the 
labourer is really paid, not out of capi- 
tal, but out of value which he himself 
creates. In 1886, Henry George was a 
candidate for the mayoralty of New 
York City, receiving 68,000 votes. He 
failed of election; yet the ballots cast for 
him exceeded the number of those cast 
for Mr. Roosevelt, who was his Repub- 
lican competitor.* 

This display of popular strength gave 
an enormous impulse to State Socialism. 
Of great importance also was the pub- 
lication in 1888 of a widely read social- 
istic novel by Edward Bellamy, entitled 
Looking Backward. This book attracted 
the attention of many who had never be- 
fore given any thought to social prob- 
lems. Bellamy Clubs, as they were 
called, became fashionable.- The study 
of sociology, grew popular, and men and 
women belonging to the highly educated 
classes now joined hands with the rep- 
resentatives of labour. As was written 
at the time: “Bellamy’s book brought 
Socialism up from the workshops and 
the beer-gardens into the libraries and 
third writer, 


the drawing-rooms.” A 
whose influence can not be ignored, was 
Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd, a lecturer 
on political economy, who later became 


a practising lawyer. After a long in- 
vestigation, carried on with scientific 
thoroughness, he published his memora- 
ble volume, Wealth Against Common- 
wealth.+ In it he exposed, with a mass 
of documentary evidence, the methods 
of the Standard Oil Company, and inci- 
dentally those of other Trusts, the drift 
of his conclusions being in favour of the 
municipal ownership or control of natural 
monopolies, such as water, coal, oil, and 
natural gas. From this time, the doctrine 
of municipal ownership of public utilities 
rapidly won favour with the people. It 
seemed to embody a practical means of 
restraining some, at least, of the aggres- 
sions of capital. It involved no rash ex- 
periment, since it had been already tried 
with great success in some of the cities 
of Great Britain and the Continent, and 
it presented no formidable difficulties in 


*See THe BookMAN for March, 1905, p. 44. 
+New York, 1894. 
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the way of its realisation. The coal 
strike of 1902 had brought out very 
glaringly the dangers of the private own- 
ership of one of the necessities of life; 
and in the autumn of that year, the plat- 
form of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion in New York advocated the acquisi- 
tion of the coal fields by the national 
Government. 

The argument in favour of municipal 
and. national ownership was extremely 
plausible. The Government already 
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owned and operated with efficiency the 
Post Office. Why not also the railways, 
the telegraphs, the telephones, and the ex- 
press companies? Some American cities 
already supplied their citizens with water. 
Why should they not also supply them 
with gas? Why should they not manage 
the local means of transportation—the 
ferries, the street railways and the elevat- 
ed roads? It was answered that private 
companies could do this with greater 
economy than could either State or city; 
but the reply was instantly made that 
such economies as private control effected 
went into the pockets of individuals and 
in nowise benefited the public. More- 
over, bitter experience had taught the ARTHUR BRISBANE 


























American people that for the abuses of 
private ownership there was practically 
no penalty; while a like abuse of public 
ownership could be punished at the polls. 
Overcrowded, unventilated, and ill-heat- 
ed cars, excessive fares and general 
discomfort usually went with private 
ownership ; and against these things com- 
plaints were unavailing, while the law 
afforded no redress. A legislative in- 
vestigation in 1905 showed that the gas 
companies in the city of New York made 
enormous profits by a regulation of the 
flow of gas, whereby at will they could 
manipulate the meters and increase the 
consumers’ bills to whatever sum they 
wished. Moreover, private ownership 
selfishly refused to employ inventions 
and improvements, because at the outset 
these would entail an additional expense 
for their installation. A remarkable in- 
vention in long-distance telephoning was 
purchased by a corporation, not for the 
purpose of putting it into use, but in 
order to suppress it. For twenty years 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway refused to employ electricity as 
a motor power in the long tunnel leading 
out of New York City; although the use 
of steam had twice caused two shocking 
disasters in which many lives were lost 
and in which men and women were 
frightfully scalded and maimed for life. 
Governmental ownership, it was argued, 
could not possibly be worse than this. It 
must almost inevitably be far more con- 
ducive to the public welfare.* 

It is no wonder, then, that the ques- 
tion of a governmental regulation of rail- 
way rates and the municipal ownership 
of public utilities became a very vital 
one in the minds of the American 
people in 1905. It marked an end of the 
old individualism and a triumph of 
what was still called Socialism, but what, 
in Mr. Bellamy’s phrase, was more truly 
to be described as Nationalism. For 
many decades, Americans had held that 
corporations were possessed of the same 
natural rights as persons. That belief 
was now shattered, and it was clearly 
seen that corporations had no natural 
rights whatever, but only such privi- 


*See the papers collected in Bemis, Muni- 
cipal Monopolies (New York, 1900). 
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leges as the people might choose to, 
grant them; that they were the crea- 
tures of the State; and that their. ac- 
tivities might be restricted or even, 
if necessary, destroyed when they should 
cease to serve the public interests. 
By the end of 1905, more than half 
the cities and towns of the United 
States had acquired the ownership of 
their waterworks. Many were success- 
fully operating their own gas-plants. 
Chicago had elected a mayor who was 
pledged to secure for that city the owner- 
ship of its street railway systems. In 
New York, Mr. W. R. Hearst, the candi- 
date of the party of Municipal Owner- 
ship, polled 225,000 votes, failing of elec- 
tion by the narrowest of margins. More 
important thar all, President Roosevelt 
was urging upon Congress the passage of 
a bill giving the United States Govern- 
ment power to regulate the rates imposed 
by railways upon shippers and thus to 
prevent the unjust discriminations which 
had made possible the Beef Trust, the 
Sugar Trust, and the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Both the great political parties had, in 
fact, without really knowing it, become 
permeated with the fundamental princi- 
ples of State Socialism. The Republi- 
can party had been essentially socialistic 
from the outset; since it had looked to 
the national Government to destroy 
slavery, even though slavery was pro- 
tected by the Constitution. Later, when 
in control of the Government, that party 
had used the Federal power through 
tariff legislation to foster special interests 
and to enrich particular classes of individ- 
uals. Later still, it had given bounties 
to sugar growers and had proposed the 
subsidising of the merchant marine. The 
Democratic party, on the other hand, 
which in the early nineteenth century 
was so jealous of the Federal authority, 
desiring to limit it as much as possible, 
had, in 1892, under the leadership of Mr. 

3ryan, become frankly socialistic, advo- 
cating Federal action to help men pay 
their debts and to diffuse prosperity 
among the agricultural population. The 
general recognition of these facts marked 
a new era in American political history. 
Henceforth, most Americans looked to 
the nation and not to the several States 
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for the righting of all wrongs and for 
the encouragement of favourable condi- 
tions not only commercial and industrial 
but likewise social. This meant a sever- 
ing of old traditions, the establishment 
of new theories of government, and in 
consequence the transformation of the 
American Republic. 

Centralisation of power, however, 
took on a more definite form than a vague 
enlargement of Federal authority in the 
various departments of the Government. 
It tended specifically to make the Presi- 
dent a supreme arbiter, with preroga- 
tives transcending those of the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches. Just as Con- 
gress was a more efficient, conspicuous, 
and responsible body than the legisla- 
tures of the separate States, so the Presi- 
dent was a more efficient, conspicuous, 
and responsible agent than Congress. 
Americans were eager for results, and 
results could apparently be achieved with 
less delay if their accomplishment should 
be entrusted to an individual. As in 
finance, so in politics, the one-man power 
was acclaimed. There lurked some- 


where, perhaps, in the national conscious- 
ness, a love of the monarchical principle, 


provided only that it were blended with 
a Democratic:element. The Tory Dem- 
ocracy of England in the early eighties 
found its analogue in the Imperialistic 
Republicanism of the United States in the 
late nineties. The whole history of the 
nation had been, indeed, a history of the 
gradual strengthening of the presidential 
power. Jefferson’s unauthorized pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory, Jack- 
son’s struggle with Congress over the 
Bank, Polk’s practical declaration of war 
against Mexico in assuming that a state 
of war existed, Lincoln’s suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and his 
edict of emancipation, Johnson’s refusal 
to enforce the reconstruction acts, 
Grant’s military government in the 
Southern States, and Cleveland’s rejec- 
tion of the demand which Congress made 
upon him to surrender the documents re- 
lating to suspensions from office, were all 
indicative of the tendency that has here 
been mentioned. It is by a process of 
easy transition, therefore, that one finds 
President McKinley invested with abso- 
lute discretion in expending the money 
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voted by Congress to prepare for war 
with Spain; and, after that war, there 
was little protest when the same Presi- 
dent ruled, without any legislative check 
upon his authority, the conquered Philip- 
pines and Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

President Roosevelt’s first adminis- 
tration was also marked by instances 
of personal government. He was, in 
fact, by temperament no less_ than 
by the accumulated precedents of a 
century, bound to magnify the preroga- 
tives of his office. Under him the Execu- 
tive function assumed almost the form 
of a frank paternalism. His interference 
in the coal strike, his personal direction 
to the Attorney-General to prosecute the 
Trusts, and his precipitate action in 
recognising the Republic of Panama, 
were no more indicative of this fact 
than was his sharing in almost every 
other matter of public concern, from 
what he called “race suicide” to college 
football. And behind. him stood the 
people, not only consenting to his exer- 
cise of authority, but eagerly applauding 
it. They liked his way of seeming to 
reach tangible results ; and their endorse- 
ment of him at the election of 1904 put 
the seal of their approval upon Executive 
supremacy. A member of the New York 
Bar, after analysing both the expressed 
and implied powers of the President un- 
der the Constitution, and after tracing 
the course of then recent historical 
events, concluded his study with the fol- 
lowing words: 


“He [the President] had claimed practically 
all their executive and magisterial 
eignies and unlimited discretion to exercise 
them; and 7,600,000 electors, representing 46, 
000,000 citizens, voted that he was right and 
peremptorily commanded him to use them. 

“That is my conception of the election of 1904 
After one hundred and eighteen years it made 
the President in fact, as in theory, the head of 
the nation and the dominating force in the Re 
public. It was a remarkable popular 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

Thus, my ideal of the President coincides with 
the ideal of the people—a majestic, constitu 
tional figure, uncontrolled by Congress, unre- 
strained by the courts, vested with plenary 
constitutional power and absolute constitu- 
tional discretion—a sovereign over eighty mil- 
lion people and the servant of eighty million 


sover- 


















sovereigns, whose soul-inspiring purpose is to 
serve his fellow-citizens, guard their liberties, 
and make this nation the freest, most enlight- 
ened, most powerful sovereignty ever organ- 
ised among men.” * 


Without going so far as this interpre- 
ter, One may, nevertheless, reasonably 
hold that in the twenty years intervening 
between 1885 and 1905, the President of 
the United States did become in essence 
a sovereign, upon whose acts there ex- 
isted no effectual restraint save that which 
lay in the right of Congress to impeach 
him and depose him. Yet the case of 
President Johnson shows that the suc- 
cessful impeachment of a President is 
practically impossible. If his partisans 
in the Senate should number only one 
more than a third of that body, the im- 
peachment would fail, and it would be 
wholly impossible if he were supported 
by a majority in the House. Even the 
power of the purse would not avail 
to hamper him; since most appro- 
priations made by Congress are not 
annual, but continuing, and extend over 
a term of years. It may be said, 
therefore, that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the United States 
had evolved an elective monarchy resem- 
bling very closely the ideal of Napoleon 
III. Precisely as in that system, the 
rider was in great crises, absolute, the more 
truly so, because he derived his powers 
directly from the people through a plébis- 
cite. The American presidency differed 
from its Napoleonic prototype mainly in 
the fact that the sovereign’s term was 
limited to a brief period and that another 
plébiscite was necessary at the end of 
each four years. Here then, was estab- 
lished a union of two definite principles 
—the principle of popular selection and 
the principle of an independent and 
practically uncontrolled Executive. 


The growth of Socialism in the United 
States had important developments other 
than those which have already been de- 
scribed. It gave a distinct impetus to the 
agitation for woman’s suffrage and full 
political rights. This agitation began 
historically in America in colonial days, 


*Gardiner, The Constitutional Powers of the 
President (New York, 1905). 
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when Margaret Brent as the executrix 
of Lord Baltimore, demanded the right 
to sit in the Assembly of Maryland. 
When the Federal Constitution was 
under consideration, Abigail Adams 
and Mary Warren asked for a recogni- 
tion of women in the national charter. 
In 1845 and immediately thereafter, Lucy 
Stone and Abby Kelley kept the discus- 
sion alive; and the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, of which the women of the North 
were strong partisans, had been favour- 
able to the cause. Two leading abolition- 
ists, William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips, gave it their energetic support. 
In 1848, the first woman’s suffrage con- 
vention was held at Seneca Falls, New 
York, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and Mar- 
tha C. Wright. From this time, in spite of 
strong opposition and every form of ridi- 
cule and obloquy, many women laboured 
persistently to secure the franchise, form- 
ing associations all over the country, until 
in 1869 there were organised in New 
York the National Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, headed by Susan B. Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton, and in Ohio, the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion directed by Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, and George F. Hoar. In 1892, 
the two associations were merged into 
the National American Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, of which the first two 
presidents were Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

The great political parties looked ask- 
ance at this movement, without, however, 
directly antagonising it. At the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1876, the 
delegates listened to an address from a 
woman, and at the Democratic Conven- 
tions of 1876 and 1880, women were 
among the speakers. At the Democratic 
Convention of 1900, a woman delegate 
from Utah seconded the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan; yet even the Populists de- 
clined to give their official approval to the 
doctrine of woman’s suffrage. On the 
other hand, the Prohibition party, the 
Greenback, Labour and Socialist parties, 
favoured the right of women to vote, and 
the various labour organisations, espec- 
ially the Knights of Labour, admitted 
women to membership. In some of the 
newer States, women succeeded in obtain- 
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ing the franchise. Thus, prior to 1905,the 
full suffrage was given them in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho; while 
in many States they obtained the right 
of municipal suffrage, school suffrage, 
and suffrage upon questions of taxation. 
In the older States their efforts were un- 
successful; for there their petitions were 
met by counter-petitions signed by women 
who believed the grant of suffrage to 
their sex to be politically and socially in- 
expedient.* 

Far more important in its ultimate re- 
sults than any attempt to secure political 
equality, was a very widespread and per- 
sistent propaganda intended vaguely to 
give women an exceptional prominence in 
the national life. The most concrete 
evidence of this was found in the for- 
mation in the States and Territories of 
women’s clubs, not established with any 
one particular object, or at least with no 
object specifically defined, but all tending 
to push women to the front and to lay 
stress upon the potentialties of the sex. 
Many of these clubs were literary in 
character ; others were interested in edu- 
cation ; still others in local improvements ; 
and a few in politics and legislation. “The 
club movement,” as one woman wrote, 
“represents a tendency to associated ef- 
fort The club is the post- 
graduate [school] for the individual 
woman.” One of the first of these or- 
ganisations was Sorosis, established in 
1868, by Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Botta, 
and others. By the end of 1905, these 
clubs and “federations” had become so 
numerous and so influential as to consti- 
tute a distinct and very striking social 
phenomenon. The agitation for suffrage 
and the attempted participation by women 
in every sphere of effort was but another 
remarkable sign of the social unrest 
which permeated the United States to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century. 
It assumed various forms; but it meant 
in the end a profoundly important change 

*See Anthony, A History of Woman's Suf- 
frage, 4 vols. (New York, 1881-1904) ; Jacobi, 
Common Sense Applied to Woman's Suffrage 
(New York, 1894); and Stanton, Eighty 
Years and More (New York, 1898). 

+See Croly, The History of the Woman’s 
Club Movement in America (New York, 


1808). In 1903, there were enrolled in wom- 
en’s clubs, 211,763 women. 
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in the relation of American women to the 
American social system. It represented 
an emancipation less from political re- 
straint than from the social conventions 
which had prevailed for centuries. Like 
all far-reaching changes, it was fraught 
with both good and evil. 

The underlying tendencies of the wom- 
an movement were perhaps best set forth 
by one of its leaders, Mrs. Charlotte Stet- 
son Gilman.* Mrs, Gilman’s thesis was 
so interesting as to deserve serious at- 
tention ; and it explains many important 
facts in the social history of the United 
States from 1885 to 1905. Two sentences 
of hers may be cited as representing her 
standpoint and that of her followers: 


“We have kept half humanity tied to th 
starting post while the other half ran. Wz: 
have trained and bred one kind of qualities 
into one half of the species and another kind 
into the other half.” 


In other words, according to Mrs. Gil- 
man, everything in the past had been done 
to make men brave and socially important, 
and also strong and intellectually creative. 
On the other hand, women were held by) 
her to have been trained to become moral 
cowards and to develop in themselves 
only the minor virtues of personal useful 
ness. The sex-relation had been exag 
gerated, and the place of woman in society 
had been based entirely upon it, thus re- 
stricting her physical activities and dwarf- 
ing her power to think and to judge for 
herself. Throughout the centuries she had 
never had that moral freedom which 
would come to her from being mistress 
of her own actions and from learning 
what was right and what was wrong 
through the observation of consequences 
Hence, woman, either as daughter or as 
wife, had been kept in a state of depen 
dence upon man, while her power of 
choosing the man most fitted for her had 
been limited by convention. Freedom of 
association, such as men enjoyed, had 
been restricted. Sentiment and emotion 
had been abnormally developed in her 
The whole existence of woman had been 
made to centre around those functions 
which had to do, either directly or collater- 
ally, with the sex relation; so that at the 


*See Stetson (Gilman) Women and Eco- 
nomics (Boston, 1898). 
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best she was a plaything, and at the worst 
a drudge. 

Mrs. Gilman, therefore, advocated and, 
it must be said, with remarkable ability, 
what she called economic independence 
for women, teaching that woman should 
be so trained as to subordinate the sex 
instinct, to acquire the courage to stand 
alone against the world, to face life as 
men have always faced‘it, and to reject 
all thought of turning to gnother for com- 
fort and protection. Should she marry, 
she should do so from practical considera- 
tions, and in order to perpetuate the race. 
In marriage her affairs should be inde- 
pendent of her husband’s, and her associa- 
tion with him should be governed by 
considerations having no reference to 
sentiment. 

Without pausing to consider the sound- 
ness of these views, it may be said that 
they represented a feeling which more 
and more began to sway the minds and 
actions of American women. A desire 
for economic independence and an impa- 
tience of conventional restraint led to 
fundamental changes in the position of 
the women of the United States. Such 
stereotyped phrases as “We must live our 
own lives,” became common. Young 
women from remote parts of the country 
left the farm and village home, where 
before they had been well cared for and 
contented, and flocked to the cities with 
a curious willingness to regard the excite- 
ments of urban life as a compensation for 
hardships, for affronts, and for the dimi- 
nished respect with which they were now 
regarded. Many of them unhappily cher- 
ished ambitions far beyond the range of 
their abilities, and these, after bitter dis- 
appointment, dropped into the ranks of 
humble workers, or were forced to lead 
a life of shame. Those who followed, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
the teachings of Mrs. Gilman, received 
the nicknames of “New Women,” and 
“Bachelor Girls.” The great majority of 
them entered occupations in which they 
were obliged to compete with men; and 
because of their physical inferiority, they 
were forced to do so for a smaller com- 
pensation than men received. In spite of 
all discouragement, however, there was an 
immense influx of woman workers into 
almost every occupation, including even 
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the professions. The census of 1900 
showed that 5,329,807 women were in 
that year engaged in self-supporting 
pursuits.* 

The ultimate effect upon the com- 
munity of this revolutionary change in 
the position of women, could not, of 
course, be fitly estimated at the end of a 
short period of time. Opinions, therefore, 
were divided. Many observers held that, 
on the whole, women themselves and so- 
ciety at large had gained because of the 
moral training imparted by self-support 
to so many thousands who had hitherto 
occupied a position of dependence. it 
was asserted that women also as a sex 
profited by an extension of social, in 
place of personal, relations, and by the 
development of special abilities and tech- 
nical skill. 

On the other hand, there were many 
who regarded the change as both econom- 
ically and morally detrimental. It was 
economically detrimental because woman, 
owing to the expectation of marriage, was 
as a rule inadequately equipped for self- 
support ; and by reason of her loss of time 
through illness, her competition with men 
was carried on under inevitable disadvan- 


tages. Hence, she must usually receive a 
lower rate of compensation. In most oc- 
cupations the labour of women was but 
another form of cheap labour, and its in- 
troduction involved a lowering of the 
scale of wages for the man as well as for 


the woman. As was said: “The female 
competitor brings the earnings down to 
a point where the man is too poor to 
marry her.” Students of social phenom- 
ena declared that in consequence of this 
fact, marriage was steadily growing more 


*In round numbers 2,000,000 women were 
employed in domestic service, 665,000 as agri- 
cultural labourers, 1,300,000 in manufactures. 
340,000 as dressmakers, 335,000 as laundresses, 
150,000 as saleswomen, and about 400.000 as 
stenographers, clerks, and telegraph and tele- 
phone operators. As a matter of interest it 
may be mentioned that some 1,200 women were 
bank officials, 2,000 were saloon keepers, 1,900 
were stock raisers, 5,500 were barbers, 440 were 
bartenders, and 879 were watchmen and police- 
men. In the practice of law and medicine and 
the other professions no fewer than 430.000 
women were engaged. See Veblen. The The- 
pe of on cas Classes (New York. 1800): 

ampbell, Women ) ’ Bibliog- 
aephy (Boston, there Vage Earners’ Bibliog 
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infrequent, and that the decline of mar- 
riage necessarily meant the spread of im- 
morality. Again, the circumstance that 
women now worked with men and, as in 
shops and factories, in complete subor- 
dination to men, was a cause of incessant 
temptation and a menace to chastity.* 

Another and less tangible ground of ob- 
jection was noted in the sphere of educa- 
tion. In the primary schools the teach- 
ing was given more and more into the 
hands of women, and even in the high 
schools they formed a large majority of 
the teaching staff. The result was said 
to be a gradual feminisation of American 
mental training, which was enhanced 
by the entrance of women into the 
sphere of the higher education. An acute 
investigator of German nationality, who 
had spent many years in the United 
States, wrote the following suggestive 
words with regard to this phase of the 
woman movement in America : 


“If we keep up an artificial equality through 
the higher development of the present day, 
American intellectual work will be kept down 
by the women, and will never become a world 
power. How differently, when compared with 
that of men of the same class, the female mind 
works, we see daily around us when we turn 
our eyes from the educated level down toward 
the half-educated multitude. Here we are con- 
fronted with the woman who antagonises se- 
rious medicine through her belief in patent 
medicines and quackery, the woman who un- 
dermines moral philosophy through her rush- 
ing into spiritualism and every superstition of 
the day, the woman who injures the progress 
of thought and reform by running with hys- 
terical zeal after every new fad and fashion 
introduced with a catchy phrase. A lack of 
respect for really strenuous thought charac- 
terises woman in general. Dilettantism is the 
key-note. The half-educated man is much 
more inclined to show an instructive respect 
for trained thought, and to-abstain from 
opinions where he is ignorant. But the half- 
educated woman can not discriminate between 
the superficial and the profound, and, without 
the slightest hesitation, she effuses, like a bit 
of gossip, her views on Greek art or on Dar- 
winism or on the human soul, between two 


*Startling facts on this topic are collected in 
Lydston, Diseases of Society (Philadelphia, 
1905). = 
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spoonfuls of ice-cream. Even that is almost 
refreshing as a softening supplement to the 
manly work of civilisation; but it would be 4 
misfortune if such a spirit were to gain the 
controlling influence.” * 


In the period under discussion, the 
United States exhibited a remarkable ad 
vance in the development of education 
Americans had always shown a high re 
gard for mental training. Both the in 
dividual States and the National Govern 
ment had been extremely generous to 
educational institutions of every grade, 
making large gifts of public lands 
and grants of public money to main 
tain them on a liberal scale. The diffu 
sion of wealth led many private citizens 
to supplement these grants by the mos! 
lavish benefactions and endowments 
Hence, on the material side, from 188 
to 1905, the cause of education was 
markedly advanced. For the first time, 
the United States came to posses 
great universities, which in the mag 
nificence of their buildings and in th 
completeness of their equipment, wer 
comparable with the historic universitics 
of Europe. The unstinted generosit 
which supplied their needs was, indee: 
the marvel and despair of foreign visitor: 
The Stanford University, founded in Cal 
ifornia by Senator Stanford and his wife, 
in 1885, was endowed with the enormous 
sum of $30,000,000. Mr. John D. Rocke 
feller made gifts to the University of 
Chicago, amounting to more than $12, 
000,000 ; while to Yale University he pre 
sented a million dollars in a single gift. 
A stream of benefactions from individuals 
made possible a steady growth of th 
older universities, such as Harvard 
Princeton, Columbia, and Brown. Man 
of the State universities, notably the Uni 
versity of Michigan, the University of 
California, the University of Illinois, and 
the University of Wisconsin, were en 
abled to develop their activities so rapid 
ly as to take rank with the oldest of 
their sister institutions. The colleges 
also, were not forgotten. 

It was natural, given the practical 
characteristics of the American peopl: 


*Miinsterberg, American Traits, pp. 163-4 
(Boston, 1901). See also the same author’ 
more elaborate work, The Americans, pp. 558 


58. (New York, 1905.) a, 











and the materialising influences of this 
period, that the higher education, while 
making an immense advance, should still 
have been retarded and to some extent 
injured by the influences of the age; that 
it should often have subordinated to 
mere size and numbers and display, the 
fine idealism of earlier years. Great stress 
was laid upon the more _ utilitarian 
branches of study, while those of a 
humanistic character were, for awhile, 
at least, less highly valued. There was a 
disposition to lessen the time required for 
those pursuits which make for general 
culture, and to devise short cuts by which 
the ambitious student could earlier begin 
preparing directly for a professional 
career. This tendency was most notice- 
able in the greater universities where, not 
unnaturally, the work of the graduate 
schools was stimulated at the expense of 
the undergraduate life. The prosecution 
of original research was fostered and en- 
couraged in every possible way; and 
American specialists began to win de- 
served distinction, some of them being 
called to chairs in foreign universities. 
\ very significant proof of a growing ap- 
preciation of highly scientific work was 
seen in the noble gift by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for the foundation of the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington, which 
he endowed with the sum of $10,000,000 
for the encouragement of original investi- 
gation in any and every department of 
science. It seemed likely, however, that 
the dissemination of liberal culture must 
more and more become the peculiar mis- 
sion of the. smaller institutions, which 
wisely refrained from styling themselves 
universities, and which still preserved 
the old traditions of broad culture and in- 
tellectual discipline as an end entirely 
apart from an intense specialisation.* 

In the sphere of secondary and tech- 
nical education, the United States dis- 
played an extraordinary development sur- 
passing that of its whole previous his- 
tory. Not merely was the number of 
common schools multiplied; not merely 


*See, for a philosophical treatment of the 
higher education in America, Burgess, The 
Imerican University (Boston, 1894) ; Thwing, 
The American Colleges and American Life 
(New York, 1897); and Butler, Education in 
the United States (Albany, 1900). 
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did high schools and normal schools, and 
colleges for the training of teachers 
spring up on every hand; but great atten- 
tion was paid to educational methods, and 
to the great application of psychology to 
teaching. Manual training took its place 
in the educational scheme, and a large 
number of technical schools were estab- 
lished. University extension courses were 
carried on in every part of the country. 
Many of the great universities opened 
their laboratories and lecture-rooms dur- 
ing the summer months. Nowhere in the 
world was so full and so free an oppor- 
tunity given to the young for instruction 
ranging “from the most elementary 
subjects to those which involved the 
most advanced and scientific methods of 
research.* 


If we turn to the field of American 
literature during the period under con- 
sideration, its most significant feature 
will be found in the fact that it exhibits 
very strikingly the nationalising tendency. 
Until the year 1880, while the United 
States had certainly produced many 
writers of great merit and at times even 
of distinction, and while their themes had 
often been American, still the spirit and 
especially the form of their technique re- 
flected unmistakably the influence of 
Europe and above all of England. Only 
a very few of them, notably Mr. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) and Bret Harte, had ex- 
hibited a wholly new and national inspira- 
tion. But after the year that has been 
mentioned, American literature, using the 
vord in its broadest sense, became truly 
and undeniably American. One finds 
this exemplified first of all in the growing 
interest which was then shown in the 
study of American history and of Ameri- 
can historical, political, and social prob- 
lems. History had always been a subject 
to attract the attention of native authors 
and investigators ; yet many of these had 
followed Old World models and, like 
Prescott and Motley, had found their sub- 
jects in the field of European history. 
Now, however, material was drawn from 
sources less remote. Contemporaneous 


*See the reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education from 1895 to 1905; and 
Brown, History of Secondary Education in 
the United States. (New York, 1902.) 
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events, or those that were nearly con- 
temporaneous, were seized upon with en- 
thusiasm ; while the phenomena of Ameri- 
can life itself were regarded as worthy of 
the most painstaking study. In 1883, there 
appeared the first volume of Professor 
John Bach McMaster’s History of the 
People of the United States, intended by 
its author to cover the period beginning 
with 1783, and to end with the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Professor McMaster, 
in his treatment of his theme, derived 
from Lord Macaulay through John Rich- 
ard Green, and his style possessed many 
of the defects and not a few of the merits 
of both those widely read historians. His 
work is a mine of information, drawn 
from sources not easily accessible, and ex- 
hibiting every evidence of elaborate in- 
vestigation. Still more remarkable was 
the great History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850 to 1885, 
by Mr. James Ford Rhodes—the most im- 
portant and interesting analytical narra- 
tive of the events of that momentous 
period. The first two volumes appeared 


in 1892, and the fifth, which reached the 
period of Reconstruction, in 1904. 


No 
work on the subject of American history 
had ever been so richly documented, as 
none was ever so temperate and impartial 
in its treatment of events regarding which 
contemporary feeling was still stirred by 
prejudice and political passion. In the 
exposition of the constitutional history 
of the United States, Professor John W. 
Burgess published treatises which became 
classics in the lifetime of their author.* 
Other names which made this period 
memorable in the annals of historical and 
political research are those of Hart, Fiske, 
Schouler, Henry Adams, Dunning, Fos- 
ter, and Mahan. Nor would any enumera- 
tion be representative which did not in- 
clude a mention of Professor William 
Milligan Sloane, who won for his country 
the honour of having produced the defini- 
tive life of Napoleon, an enduring monu- 
ment of profound research and of philo- 
sophical analysis. 


*Political Science and Comparative Consti- 
tutional Law (New York, 1890); The Middle 
Period of United States History (New York, 
1897); The Civil War and the Constitution, 
2 vols. (New York, 1901) ; and Reconstruction 
(New York, 1902). f 

+Napoleon Bonaparte, 4 vols, (New York, 
1895-97): 


Political economy was enriched during 
this same period by many notable contri- 
butions. Popular attention had been 
fixed upon economic questions so eagerly 
as to make this inevitable. Therefore, 
the work of such men as F. A. Walker, 
W. G. Sumner, and Horace White, of 
the older generation, was supplemented 
by that of others who dealt with still 
newer problems,—Clark and Ely, for in- 
stance, with the Trusts, Seligman with 
taxation, Wright and Mayo-Smith with 
statistics, Laughlin with finance, and 
Bemis with municipal ownership. 

In literature of a less serious character 
there appears the same unmistakeable 
preoccupation with subjects distinctly na- 
tional. In fiction, after the year 1890, 
American books delineating American life 
banished from popular favour the nove! 
of English manners. Historical romances 
relating to the colonial, period enjoyed 
widespread favour; but of more signifi- 
cance were the works of those authors 
who depicted with artistic fidelity the pe- 
culiar conditions of contemporary Ameri- 
ca. Thus, just as Bret Harte had 
drawn the California of 1849, so with a 
far more realistic pen, did Mr. Hamlin 
Garland reveal the life of the Northwest, 
while Miss Mary Wilkins etched with ex 
quisite art the New England hamlets. Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s novels were studies in 
the village life of Central New York; Mr 
Cable wrote sympathetically of Creole 
Louisiana. Mr. Robert Grant wrote one 
book, Unleavened Bread, which is a mas- 
terpiece in drawing to the very life a 
peculiarly American type of woman— 
hard, crude, and ignorantly pretentious. 
Cowboy life in the West, already van- 
ishing before advancing civilisation, was 
caught and fixed in the pages of 
Owen Wister. The rough and lawless 
existence of the gold-hunters of Alaska 
was described: in a no less rough 
and lawless style by Mr. London. The 
subjects which stirred the interest of the 
American people at this time were turned 
to the purposes of fiction by a hundred 
writers, who found material in the Trusts. 
in municipal corruption, in the New 
Wealth, and in the slum life of American 
cities. “Fhe sybaritic luxury of the new 
American aristocracy, its manners and its 
morals, were drawn with delicate art and 
a sophisticated psychology by Mrs. Edith 

















Wharton, whose style attained a preciosity 
unlike that of any other American writer. 

The one representative of belles-lettres, 
whose importance was more than literary, 
was Mr. William Dean Howells, by far 
the most eminent of American novelists 
at that time. As an essayist and poet, his 
writings were characterized by a too in- 
tense inxlividualism; but as a pourtrayer 
of the American life of his generation, and 
of contemporary types, he had so far been 
unequalled. With a keen eye for what 
was striking in individuals or in life, 
with a wonderful photographic instinct 
for detail, with a shrewd insight into 
human motives, with a pervasive sense of 
humour and a natural gift of language, 
he possessed an experience so broad as to 
be national rather than sectional, with the 
advantages of an international point of 
view. He gave to American literature a 
series of books which constitute what may 
be called a national portrait gallery, thus 
providing for future generations a key 
to American civilisation when in a state 
of flux. The social conditions which he 
depicted were those which to a foreigner 
were quite inexplicable and which will 
ultimately present almost equal difficulties 
to Americans of the future. In this way 
his novels have a distinct historical value 
and, taken together, may be not unrea- 
sonably compared with the Comédie Hu- 
maine of Balzac. It was in 1885 that he 
published The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
which embodies a piece of portraiture 
attaining to the proportions of.a broadly 
national type. The self-made man, who 
works his way up to material prosperity, 
was never more convincingly depicted ; 
and the portrait is one that is true of the 
native American everywhere, in the East 
as well as in the West. Rooted in the soil 
of the farm, this homely figure, with its 
heaviness and gentleness, its simplicity 
and shrewdness, its rugged honesty and 
worldly wisdom, its uncouthness and na- 
tive humour, its quaint conceit, and inno- 
cent pride, tempered always with a hesi- 
tating self-depreciation, its eye to the 
main chance, and its haunting and re- 
morseless conscientiousness—one finds 
them all in this amusing yet profoundly 
touching creation, which is as vital as 
anything that human art has even limned. 
This book, together with 4A Modern In- 
stance, The Lady of the Aroostook, April 
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Hopes, and The Kentons, contain in- 
valuable human documents over which 
the student of American conditions 
will hereafter linger with delight and 
gratitude. 

During this period the United States 
produced nothing of lasting impor- 
tance in other departments of literature. 
Many Americans had acquired a facile 
technique, and the level of literary excel- 
lence was a high one. Nevertheless, there 
arose no poet of real distinction, no grtat 
essayist, and no constructive philosopher. 
Stimulated, however, by the demands of 
education, an immense deal of interest- 
ing experimentation was carried on in 
psychological laboratories; and at least 
one psychologist, Professor William 
James of Harvard, left a mark upon the 
records of that science. 

A survey of literature would be incom- 
plete without some notice of American 
journalism, since, even when regarded in 
a narrow way, journalism and literature 
are intimately associated. The influence 
of the press in the United States had al- 
ways been extremely great. Toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, however, 
that influence may be said to have, to 
some extent, declined owing to the 
changes wrought in the conditions under 
which journalism was carried on. Until 
about 1885, the great newspaper had been 
the mouthpiece of some single dominant 
personality, well known instances of 
which are to be found in the New York 
Tribune under Greeley, the New York 
Times under Raymond, the New York 
Sun under Dana, and the New York Eve- 
ning Post under Godkin. Right or wrong, 
these men each lent a powerful individual- 
ity to the newspapers whose policies they 
swayed; and each of them practically 
compelled the adhesion of his readers 
to the causes which he advocated. 
Presently, however, newspapers became 
simply great properties purchased by 
wealthy men and used by them to further 
their own interests, political, financial, or 
social. The editorial page then came to 
represent not a single personality, but a 
syndicate, the members of which were un- 
known to the public and were simply em- 
ployés who wrote as they were directed 
to write, and who came and went at the 
pleasure of the owner. In this way the 
newspaper staff lost its esprit de corps, 
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and so far as the editorial page was con- 
cerned, its influence.* In 1905 there re- 
mained only one editor of national re- 
nown, to continue for a time the old tradi- 
tions of personality in journalism,—Mr. 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. In place, however, of the kind 
of journalism which he typified, and side 
by side with the somewhat colourless 
journalism of the syndicate, there arose a 
third class of newspapers which succeeded 
to much of the power that had been 
wielded by the great journalists of former 
years. 

In 1883, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, a Hun- 
garian by birth, but long resident in the 
United States, purchased the New York 
World, a paper which had for years been 
dwindling in circulation. Mr. Pulitzer, 
in his conduct of the World, introduced 
methods and policies which were not alto- 
gether new, since they had been fore- 
shadowed long before by the Ben- 
netts, but which were now carried out 
upon so startling a scale as to com- 
mand general attention. Sensational 
journalism was not a new thing. Mr. 
Pulitzer’s development of it was. In 
his hands the newspaper not merely 
sought to procure news, but to create it. 
A reporter would be instructed to feign 
insanity in order to gain access to an 
asylum and there secure material for vivid 
exploitation in the columns of the paper. 
A young woman was sent off at an hour’s 
notice to make a circuit of the world, with 
instructions to do it in less than the eighty 
days required by Jules Verne’s hero. 
Every stage of her journey was an- 
nounced in a shower of cablegrams, and 
her return across the continent was made 
in a special train, decorated with banners, 
and received at various points with music 
and the cheers of the multitude. Anything 
and everything that could startle and 
cause talk was eagerly caught at by what 
presently came to be known as Yellow 
Journalism.t The example set by Mr. 


*See an article by R. W. Kemp entitled 
“The Policy of the Paper” in THe BookMaNn 
for December, 1904, pp. 310-316. 

+The origin of this name is as follows: A 
periodical entitled The Yellow Book devoted to 
rather questionable literature was-appearing in 
London, and gave an unpleasant -connotation 
to the term “Yellow.” About this time the 
World happened to publish a series of rude 
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Pulitzer was followed with even greater 
energy and unrestraint by Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, who, in: 1895, bought the New 
York Journal from Mr. Albert Pulitzer, 
and soon after started an evening edition 
of the same paper. The methods of Mr. 
Hearst were mainly those of Mr. Pulitzer, 
but they were exemplified upon a still 
larger and more striking scale. Mr. 
Hearst, however, combined the force of 
personality with that of the spectacular 
when he secured, as his principal editorial 
writer, Mr. Arthur Brisbane. Mr. Bris- 
bane possessed a style of wonderful effec- 
tiveness. Short, pithy sentences and a 
strong Saxon vocabulary won him read- 
ers everywhere. Mr. Hearst founded 
other newspapers in various parts of the 
country, and in all of them the Brisbane 
editorials appeared. Finally, Mr. Hearst’s 
six organs came to be read every day in 
the year by more than a million voters, 
most of whom read no other papers. 
It became impossible to ignore the 
influence which was thus exerted, es- 
pecially as Mr. Hearst and Mr. Bris- 
bane advocated the socialistic doctrines 
that were everywhere permeating the 
masses of the people. So marked became 
this influence that many persons actually 
believed the Spanish War to have been 
brought on by the so-called “Yellow 
Press.” On this point The Nation said: 


“Our cheap press to-day speaks in tones 
never before heard outside of Paris. It urges 
upon ignorant people schemes more savage, 
disregard of either policy, or justice, or ex 
perience more complete, than the modern 
world has witnessed since the French Revolu 
tion. It is true it addresses the multitude 
mainly or only. The wise and learned and the 
pious and industrious do not read it. But it is 
the multitude, and not the wise and learned 
and industrious, who now set fleets and 
armies in motion, who impose silence and ac- 
quiescence on all as soon as the word war is 
mentioned, and insist successfully that they 
shall not be interfered with, by either voice or 
vote until they have had their fill of fighting. 
They have already established a régimé in 
which a boy with several millions 


cartoons in colour depicting the adventures of 
an urchin described as “The Yellow Kid.” The 
public linked the two notions together and 
thus arose the combination “Yellow Journal- 
ism. 








of dollars at his disposal has more influence on 
the use a great nation may make of its credit, 
of its army and navy, of its name and tradi- 
tions than all the statesmen and philosophers 
and professors in the country.” * 


These words are savage and bitter, but 
they concede so much in the way of fact 
as to constitute a reluctant tribute to 
genuine power. 

Summing up the underlying tendencies 
of these twenty years of the nation’s life, 
it seems plain that they exhibited an evo- 
lution through which the civilisation of 
the United States was becoming rapidly 
assimilated to the civilisation of Europe. 
In place of an agglomeration of hetero- 
geneous communities, having but few in- 
terests in common,and moved by no single 
dominant idea,there was emerging a com- 
pact and highly complex State, with all 
the characteristics of the Old World 
monarchies. Political power was cen- 
tralised. Social distinctions were accen- 
tuated. The lines between class and 
class were every year more rigorously 
drawn. Luxury and all the refinements 
that great wealth could give were seen on 
every side, as were also, at the other ex- 
treme, the squalors and the suffering of 
pauperism. The American Republic was, 
in fact, responding to the play of those 


*The Nation May 5, 1808, p. 336. 
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powerful forces which have shaped the 
destinies and the character of all great na- 
tions. It was yielding to the inexorable 
law of evolution. Those who looked with 
a myopic eye upon the evils which accom- 
panied this process, recoiled and prophe- 
sied a future full of woe. Corruption, de- 
fiance or evasion of the law, social selfish- 
ness, and the denial of the fundamental 
rights of man were everywhere to be de- 
tected. Yet far more significant than all 
these things was the fact, made clear by a 
thousand evidences, that the heart of the 
nation at its core was sound; that there 
still existed the capacity for strong indig- 
nation which springs from righteous- 
ness ; that every evil raised up swift aven- 
gers, and that all the blots upon the 
escutcheon of the Republic failed utterly 
to dim its brightness. The hope of the 
future lay in the racial characteristics of 
the American himself—in his sense of 
justice, in his courage, his humour, his 
capacity for high achievement, and his 
invincible love of country. Those, there- 
fore, who were not blighted and blinded 
by a querulous pessimism could still make 
their own the noble words of Lincoln, and 
could say with him: 

“Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or any equal 
hope in the whole world?” 
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THE LONGEVITY OF FICTION 
AND SOME RECENT BOOKS 


BT is curious that no one 
mseems to have ever 
Sthought of tabulating the 
gdeath-rate of books, on 
athe analogy of the mor- 
gtality tables of modern 
3 wijlife insurance. The idea 

no means as fantastic as it 
would seem at first sight. Out of 
a thousand novels published this sea- 
son in the English language, a cer- 
tain percentage is destined to fall by 
the wayside during the first year, 
certain others will survive for two years, 
for five, for ten, in accordance with some 
yet unformulated law, until finally a 
scanty remnant will still be enjoying a 
hale and hearty old age, far beyond the 
span of human life,—still called for in 
the libraries of reference, still offered on 
the counters of the booksellers, still re- 
printed from time to time, in humble 
paper or in crushed levant. No human 
ingenuity, no expert skill can definitely 


predict whether any particular novel will 
still be read and enjoyed twenty years 


from now; yet from the publishers’ 
records it ought to be quite practicable to 
draw up some sort of a working rule of 
probabilities, to discover what has been, 
for the past half century, the average life 
of novels; whether the percentage is 
fairly uniform in different countries, or 
whether the conditions in France or 
Germany are more favourable to the lon- 
gevity of fiction than they are with us; 
and finally, whether the recent increase in 
the output of novels has tended to raise 
or to lower their annual death-rate. 
When one stops to think of it, the 
analogy between a publisher and an in- 
surance company is by no means far- 
fetched. Every book that he issues, he is 
practically insuring in advance to the ex- 
tent at least of the cost of publication, re- 
lying upon the sliding scale of premiums 
accruing from the annual sales, to re- 
imburse him. His staff of medical examin- 
ers are the expert readers, whose business 
it is to detect in the manuscript the signs 


of vital weakness, the seeds of early mor- 
tality; to say frankly to some, “you are 
hopeless cases, the finger of death is al- 
ready laid upon you;” and to others, 
“you need a radical change, the tonic of 
healthful revision; try it and apply again 
six months later, and we will see what we 
can do for you.” But no literary critic 
dares prophesy, with anything approach- 
ing the confidence of a medical practi- 
tioner, the probable longevity of a book ; 
because the qualities needful to give a 
bock long life cannot be determined by 
chemical analysis or laboratory methods ; 
because literary criticsm never has been 
and never will be reduced to an exact 
science ; and because after dogmatism has 
said its last word, and proved with 
finished rhetoric and flawless logic just 
what is needful to the greatness of a 
book: there comes forward, every now 
and then, some big, sane, splendid spirit, 
who troubles himself not in the least 
about the canons of literary schools, and 
writes a big, sane, splendid book, which 
will live, in spite of a host of plumb-line 
and spirit-level critics. 

It will not do, however, to confuse our- 
selves with the idea that, because a book 
survives five years, or ten or fifty, it is 
proportionately a better book in every 
case than the volume which began to 
gather dust upon its shelf within a week 
of publication; any more than we may 
conclude that every octogenarian is neces- 
sarily a better citizen or a more loving 
father than the man who died in his 
prime. The law of the survival of the 
fittest does not mean that the survivors 
are always those best fitted to make the 
world a better place to live in, whether 
we are dealing with books or men or 
microbes. But there is one thing at least 
which a long life denotes, in books as 
well as in men,—and that is strength ; and 
strength, if not abused, is a good and 
noble thing. We have all of us, from 
time to time, read some book which per- 
haps did not greatly impress us the day 
we read it. We were not conscious at the 














time that it was especially different 
from dozens of other books, either in 
plot or characterisation, or literary style. 
We would say, if asked for a critical 
opinion, that it was on the whole a 
rather mediocre book, and very likely 
we would be correct in our estimate. 
And yet, a month, six months, a 
year later, we would suddenly become 
conscious that for some bizarre, unex- 
plained, illogical reason that book had 
clung in our memory. If we set ourselves 
deliberately to the task of analysing just 
why an apparently commonplace story, 
about average men and women with 
casual, undistinctive names, perversely re- 
fuses to be forgotten, while many an- 
other book, that held us closer during 
the reading, has since become only a 
vague, blurred memory, we must own 
ourselves baffled. There was an un- 
guessed strength about the book; that is 
the best answer we can give,—a sig- 
nificance that quietly sank into our con- 
sciousness, and took a firm hold upon us 
unawares. It is like the strong, unusual 
faces that now and then look at us out of 
the passing crowd, and stamp themselves 
indeliably on our memory. It may have 
been the grocer’s clerk who tied up a 
pound of coffee for us last week, or the 
unknown woman whose glance half con- 
sciously crossed ours in a crowded trolley 
car; and the next time we pass them we 
almost pause to greet them, so strongly 
familiar do their faces seem. 

It is fair to assume, other things 
being equal, that the books which quiet- 
ly and unsuspectedly lay their hold 
upon us are the books which will be 
apt to lay a similar hold upon other 
people,—the books which stand the bet- 
ter chance of attaining a ripe old age. 
For mstance, a group of people are 
engaged in social small talk, and some 
one flings out the hackneyed query, 
“what have you read lately that is 
good?” In making answer, what books 
are you likely to say the most about? The 
one that you liked best when you first 
read it, a week or a month ago? No, the 
one that yau best remember to-day, the 
one from which you can quote some 
clever sayings, some striking situation. 
And that too, is the one that your hearers 
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also will remember, and buy or borrow, 
and, in their turn, recommend. 
Obviously, then, this quality of making 
a lasting impression, of being written in 
fast colors, so to speak, is one which a 
critic is not justified in disregarding. It 
is not the only test, or the best test of a 
story’s worth, but it is one of the tests, 
and an important one. And yet, from 
the very nature of the case, it is one 
which the average reader of manuscripts, 
the average reviewer of books, is not in 
a position to apply. The one sure way 
of knowing whether a photograph is go- 
ing to fade, is to expose it for a time 
to the light of day. The only way of 
knowing whether a particular piece of 
fiction may safely be warranted not to 
fade, is to suspend judgment for a few 
weeks, and then see what sort of an im- 
pression it has left behind it on your 
memory. But that sort of leisurely judg- 
ment is precisely what proves to be 
most impracticable for the professional 
reader and critic. Authors want their 
manuscripts passed upon without de- 
lay; editors want their review depart- 
ments brought up to date; the value 
of expert opinion is supposed to lie 
largely in a swift and sure judgment 
of literary merit and of marketable 
value. Now, it would be foolish to 
contend that, in any imporfant num- 
ber of cases, a critic whose judgment is 
entitled to respect would seriously alter 
his snap-shot, overnight verdict, after a 
month’s sober second thought. Very sel- 
dom would he find himself praising a 
book he had unhesitatingly condemned, 
or reversing judgment upon a manuscript 
that he had recommended for publication. 
But there would be interesting differences 
in the grounds for his decision, the finer 
shades of his praise or blame. Take for 
example a really big book, it makes no 
great difference of what particular class, 
—Kipling’s Kim, let us say, or Owen 
Wister’s Virginian, or The Queen’s 
Quair, by Hewlett. No intelligent judge 
of books need to wait over night—no, 
not even an hour, after reading any one 
of those books, in order to know that he 
had before him something preéminently 
good. The difficulty is to preserve a due 
sense of proportion, to give the praise un- 
erringly where it is due, to distinguish 
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the vital groundwork from the riotous 
overgrowth of incident and description. 
But how wonderfully a week or two of 
delay seem to clear the atmosphere. The 
bewildering richness of extrinsic detail 
fade away, leaving the author’s central 
purpose standing out, clear-cut and sym- 
metrical. But in the case of books of 
lesser strength, it is the plot itself which 
fades, in spots and streaks, revealing 
every structural weakness. In some 
cases you do not remember the plot at all, 
but only some odd phrase, here and there, 
or some quaint, secondary character. 
And worst of all is the novel of which 
nothing remains but an impression of 
monochrone dullness, like the photo- 
graph which has not received its fixing 
bath. 
A recent book which it seems to be 
especially worth while to discuss in con- 
nection with this whole 
In question of the value, as 
the a critical test, of a novel’s 
Shadow power to make itself re- 
membered, is Henry C. 
Rowland’s new volume, Jn The Shadow. 
It is a story which is likely to attract a 
good deal of emphatic praise and blame. 
Considered as a race-problem novel, it is 
open to the charge of exaggeration and 
one-sidedness, palpably sacrificing proba- 
bility for the sake of spectacular effect. 
As a sex novel, it handles the elemental 
emotions and instincts with a startling 
frankness that many readers will doubt- 
less find repellant, although in fairness 
it never could be accused of morbidity. 
But taking it simply as a big, bold pic- 
ture of primitive man, done with a certain 
fantastic realism, and measuring it by 
the strength of the impression it makes 
upon the mind’s eye, you must needs ad- 
mit that here is a book of a haunting 
grimness, a book that you are likely to re- 
member as long as you remember any 
work of fiction—with something of a 
shudder, perhaps, if you are fastidious 
in your tastes, but for that very reason 
you will remember it all the more dis- 
tinctly. Here, emphatically, the measure 
of memory is a wise measure of literary 
quality. No ordinary weak, conventional 
writer could have conceived this story, 
In the Shadow, far less have written it. 
Nor will the average conventional reader, 
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who takes his fiction as he does his coffee, 
with plenty of sugar and milk in it, find 
Mr. Rowland’s story to his taste. It will 
never, by any chance, be damned with the 
faint praise of a place among the best- 
selling books of the month. But those 
who read it will find, even after the de- 
tails have faded out, that they still retain 
a few vivid, persistent impressions, of 
startling and grotesque contrast. They 
will remember the big, lithe, coal-black 
giant, Aristide, as primitive and cruel in 
his animal instincts as the black leopard 
whom his glossy limbs suggest. They 
will remember that all the veneer of an 
Oxford education, the prestige of a splen- 
did record in athletics, the flattery of 
social recognition in England and Paris, 
the glamour of a whispered plot to place 
him on the throne of Hayti, could not 
change the physical or moral nature of the 
African that he still remained. They will 
remember further the first meeting of 
Aristide, on a footing of social equality, 
with Virginia Manning, the South Caro- 
lina girl, who had been bred in all the 
traditions and race prejudices of the 
South; and how he saves the girl from 
drowning, under a weir in the Thames 
River, with the sheer strength of his 
great, glossy black limbs; and how the 
girl finds next day, upon the white skin 
of her shoulder, the livid imprint of his 
huge black hands, and gazes at it in mor- 
bid fascination, as though he had already 
put upon her the brand of ownership. 
This is the beginning of a curious physi- 
cal attraction, almost hypnotic in its na- 
ture, which the Congo giant exercises 
over Virginia, and which is two-thirds 
made up of fear. To Aristide, who with 
all his Oxford’ culture, in common sense 
is little better than a child, it seems a sim- 
ple and natural thing to head a revolu- 
tion, found a monarchy in Hayti and 
place Virginia on it, as his queen. But 
the simple-minded giant never gets even 
the first step upward in his ambitions. 
His friends in Hayti work valiantly for 
him, the revolution is ripe, and when the 
crucial night comes, Aristide fails them. 
Far out in the Haytian forest a band of 
degraded negroes are holding heathen 
orgies. Aristide can hear, hour after 
hour, the rhythmic beat of the primitive 
drums, the old ancestral rhythm of Afri- 








can devil worship. The call of the wild 
comes upon him, and he goes blindly, im- 
potently back to savagery, sacrificing a 
throne. Last scene of all, in this strange, 
fantastic book, is where the negro, shorn 
of all his borrowed finery, a poor, de- 
graded, hunted human animal, firids his 
way to Virginia in her Southern home, as 
a sick dog crawls back to its mistress, 
sick, hungry, torn with brambles—for 
bloodhounds have tracked him through 
the swamps, and a posse of white men are 
close upon his heels, rightly or wrongly 
believing this strange, homeless black 
cuilty of a recent outrage. And the girl, 
pitying his misery, remembering only that 
he once saved her life, and feeling still 
something of the physical attraction he 
once exerted over her, would have shield- 
ed him from the lynchers. But at the last 
moment some remnant of acquired de- 
cency, some instinct of the white man’s 
chivalry, comes to the surface, and Aris- 
tide refuses to allow her to be endangered 
through shielding him from the fate that 
is inevitable. One feels, however, that 
Mr. Rowland killed off his Congo hero, 
not because it was a logical consequence 
of his past life, but simply because he 
really would not have known what to do 
next with him, had he lived. 
A certain amount of attention has been 
bestowed upon Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
ingham’s story of Boston 
The social life, The Evasion. 
Here is a case where the 
simple test of waiting a 
week or so before passing 
judgment has borne good fruit. The 
first, fresh impression was that of ex- 
treme cleverness, unevenly distributed ; a 
fund of good material, not perhaps used 
to the best advantage; conditions that 
promised strong developments, and only 
half justified their promise. After a lapse 
of time, just two things stand out clearly, 
the prologue, in which a small boy loses 
his faith, and°the turning-point of the 
story, in which a man cheats at cards. A 
few years hence, one can easily imagine 
a reader saying, when reminded of the 
book, “Oh, yes, I recall the little boy and 
I remember the scene at the card table, 
but I can’t for the life of me think what 
connection there was between them.” 
There, in a nutshell, we have the real 
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weakness of the book: a prologue, if it 
is pardonable at all, may only be so on the 
ground that it strikes the keynote of the 
whole story. In the prologue to The 
Evasion the boy’s mother is dying. He 
comes to the door and pleads to go in, 
but the doctor says, “No, you may dis- 
turb her.” The boy answers, “I shan’t 
disturb her; I have never disturbed her 
in all my life.” “How do you know?” 
asks the doctor, and he answers, with 
childish faith, “Because she told me so.” 
Then the doctor lets him in, and he 
learns from his mother that she is dying. 
The little boy goes out into the orchard, 
to be alone with his grief, and there he re- 
members that he was once told that God 
always listened to the prayers of little 
boys; so he kneels down under the fruit 
trees and prays for his mother’s life, and 
then drops to sleep in the golden sun- 
shine, confident that his prayer will be an- 
swered. It is dusk when he awakens 
and makes his way back to his mother, 
who surely must be quite well by this 
time. But when he reaches the darkened 
room he finds his mother dead. And then 
the little boy, with a strange maturity in 
his childish face, draws himself to his 
full height and solemnly makes a vow, 
“T will never again ask God for anything, 
so long as I live!” Is not one justified in 
expecting, after such a prologue, some- 
thing in the nature of a religious novel? 
But The Evasion is not in the least a re- 
ligious novel, although the hero is frankly 
a man who is destitute of faith. It is 
really a story of two men who love the 
same woman, and who both happen to be 
involved in a game of poker at the club, 
when some of the cards were found to be 
marked. Both of these men are open to 
suspicion, because they both have been 
winning heavily. But the man who did 
not do it, the man who is destitute of 
faith, the man who has only to speak a 
word to prove his innocence, imagines 
that the girl he loves suspects him, 
imagines that she loves the other man, the 
one who is guilty. So he shoulders the 
other’s blame, faces the world’s contempt 
and later has to endure the added pain of 
knowing that the girl’s marriage to his 
rival has brought her only sorrow and 
disillusion. There is much that is ad- 
mirable about the volume, The social at- 
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mosphere of the Boston smart set is ren- 
dered with a light touch-of satire that is 
delightful; and the personality of Gladys 
Lawrence, “all nerves and flame,” is a 
strongly executed study in feminine 
moods. But the prologue strikes the 
wrong note. There is nothing in the later 
story which is not amply explained with- 
out it. It simply puts the emphasis in 
the wrong place, keeps the reader look- 
ing for something which is not there. 
The book would be much better with- 
out it. 
Beatrice Harraden’s latest story, The 
Scholar's Daughter, ought to afford a 
mild degree of pleasure 
The to a great many not 
Scholar’s too discriminating read- 
Daughter ers. It is a placid little 
story of the course of 
true love that runs as smoothly and 
swiftly as a modern through express. It is 
bright and buoyant, and full of outdoor 
sunshine and the scent of flowers ; it treats 
the foibles of absent-minded scholarship 
with an indulgent irony; and after it has 
furnished all the entertainment to be ex- 
pected from so unpretentious a book, it 
will gently fade out from the memory, 
like butterflies out of an autumn land- 
scape. The scholar of the title is a fossil- 
ised old philologist whose one hobby in 
life is a monumental dictionary he is com- 
piling. He had no love to give his young 
wife who soon found his dulness un- 
bearable and ran away with another man; 
he has no love now to give his daugh- 
ter, who has grown up in an atmosphere 
of austere scholarship, nurtured on Latin 
and Greek in place of sympathy, fed on 
etymologies in place of love. No women 
ever cross the threshold of her home; 
her only companions are the three elderly, 
dried-up book-worms who comprise her 
father’s working staff. And yet in such 
an atmosphere we are asked to believe 
that the girl has flourished, that she has 
developed into a splendid, sane, indepen- 
dent creature, full of sweetness and sym- 
pathy and thirst for the joys of life; that 
she dares to run counter to her father’s 
dearest plans, and to give her love to a 
man who is not a scholar at all, but just 
an honest, earnest young sheep-raiser 
from Australia. And finally she finds the 
mother whom she has been taught to 
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think of as dead, ard brings her home, 
and reconciles her to her father—and all 
the while the book is discreetly silent 
about the other man with whom her 
mother ran away. It all savours pleas- 
antly of comic opera, with soothing little 
melodies running through it; and unde- 
niably leaves a pleasant, if transitory, 
taste behind it. 

The best book which has come from 
the pen of Maarten Maartens in several 
years is The Healers. It 
is a complex book, with 
a great ideal in it 
worth reading slowly and 
thoughtfully, yet after 
ward, as memory clarifies, the central pur 
pose stands out clearly and simply 
enough. The province of the physician, 
his duty to his colleagues, his clients, 
himself—that is what Maarten Maartens 
has tried, in a broad, general way, to de- 
fine. And to show us how very wide 
apart are the two extremes—on the one 
hand, the bacteriologist in his laboratory, 
intent upon the infinitely small divisions 
of organic matter; on the other, the nerve 
specialist, stretching out tentatively over 
the borderline into the domain of the in 
organic soul—he has taken two physi- 
cians, Professor Lisse, of Leyden, and his 
son, Edward, as examples of the two op- 
posing types. With a satire that would be 
grotesque, if it were not done with just the 
right touch, he pictures the Professor as 
famous throughout the scientific world as 
the discoverer of a certain deadly mi 
crobe, the Semicolon Bacillus—at least, it 
would be deadly, if it could ever get in- 
side of a human being. But it never did, 
because in the mouth of every living creat 
ure there are myriads of other bacteria 
which destroy the Semicolon before it has 
a chance to get past the palate. Neverthe- 
less, its discovery has brought the Profes- 
sor fame, and he has dedicated his life to 
experimenting with it, patiently injecting 
it into the blood of rabbits and frogs. In 
this laboratory atmosphere, surrounded 
by tortured beasts and expiring reptiles, 
young Edward has grown up, with a 
great, invincible hatred for all that a doc- 
tor’s career denotes, as he understands it. 
The central story deals with the causes, 
among them a woman’s influence, that 
lead Edward to take up the study of medi- 
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cine, not from his father’s narrow, materi- 
alistic standpoint, but from the opposite 
side of neuropathic studies. More speci- 
fically, the story hinges upon an audacious 
case of brain surgery, where an English 
lad, heir to a large estate, and adjudged 
hopelessly idiotic from his birth, is awak- 
ened to some knowledge of the joy of liv- 
ing. Here and there, perhaps, the agony 
is laid on a little too strongly. One re- 
members rather longer than necessary the 
pitiful little cry of a dying rabbit. 
Una L. Silberrad is an uneven writer. 
Once or twice she has given us a really 
strong piece of work, but 
nothing it seems that ap- 
Curayl proaches her new book, 
Curayl, either in theme 
or in literary workman- 
ship. The plot is not strikingly original. 
Beatrice Curayl, like hundreds of other 
refined, delicately nurtured women, in fic- 
tion and in real life, thinks that she can 
redeem her family’s fallen fortunes by 
marrying a wealthy, selfish boor, and 
then too late finds that she loves another 
man. What gives Curayl its claim to 
distinction is rather the treatment than 
the plot ; the insistent realness of the dia- 
logue ; the crass vulgarity of the husband, 
riding rough-shod over his wife’s finer in- 
stincts; the dramatic tensity of the suc- 
cessive situations, under the cumulative 
force of minor details, artistically empha- 
sised. Beatrice Curayl made rather a 
sorry bargain when she sold herself. Her 
husband paid her father’s debts ; that was 
the sum and substance of his generosity. 
He settled no money on her; he gave her 
no allowance; he refused absolutely to 
do anything for the old family estate 
which she loved, and which he hated, be- 
cause it was a constant reminder of her 
superiority of birth. He would not even 
give a penny, when she pleaded for re- 
pairs to her tenants’ cottages down on 
the Waterside, which were a scandal to 
the county. Instead, he buys her pink 
silk petticoats: he likes to see her 
“trimmed up like other women.” If 
Anthony Luttrell had not yielded to the 
whim of masquerading one evening as a 
clergyman, and filling the place of his 
disabled friend in the pulpit at Curayl’s 
old church; if he had not then and there 
preached a sermon on the consequences of 
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sin that stirred the congregation as they 
had not been stirred in many a long year ; 
if Beatrice Curayl had not been moved by 
it to stop him after service and open her 
heart to him, a stranger ; above all, if he, 
understanding her needs only dimly, had 
told her bluntly, “When a woman sells 
herself the spirit is much the same, 
whether there is a wedding ring in 
the bargain or not”—there would have 
been no story worth the telling. This 
happens on the eve of the  out- 
break of an epidemic of typhus in 
the hovels of Waterside; and Beatrice, 
having no money to give, leaves home 
and husband and gives herself, her 
services, her health. And there, in the 
midst of misery and sickness, she again 
encounters the stranger, Luttrell, and 
learns to love him; and through her love 
learns how intolerable has become her 
part of the wretched bargain of her mar- 
riage. It seems invidious to find fault 
with the conclusion of a story which up 
to this point has shown such exceptional 
strength. Personally, the present re- 
viewer finds his best satisfaction in quiet- 
ly forgetting all that follows. 
Under the title of The Lady of the 

Decoration Frances Little has written an 

innocuous little story in 
The Lady in epistolary form, in 
of the which a modicum of ro- 
Decoration mance is copiously dilut- 

ed with Japanese local 
color. The writer of the letters is sup- 
posably a vivacious Kentucky widow, 
who, after one unfortunate matrimonial 
experience, cannot make up her mind to 
do the sensible thing, and reward the man 
who has hopelessly been worshipping her 
for the past seven years. Instead, in a 
burst of independence, she volunteers as 
a Kindergarten teacher to one of our 
missions in Japan; and these letters are 
the record of her experiences during her 
four years of voluntary exile. About all 
one cares to remember is the implied 
moral, that if you are a man deeply in 
love with an obdurate little lady, worse 
things may happen than to have her join 
some foreign mission, because, long be- 
fore you are both gray and wrinkled, she 
may repent of her folly, and come back 
and make you happy. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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HAMLET AND HIS CASTLE 


N the tragedy of Hamlet 

Shakespeare conforms to 

athe dramatic convention 

Bof unity of place more 

a closely than in any other 

aplay. There are nineteen 

eumascenes in the five acts, and 

with three exceptions, all these scenes take 
place within the walls of the Castle at 
Elsinore. Two scenes are enacted in the 
house of Polonius, one on a “plain in 
Denmark,” and one in a churchyard; the 
striking incidents at the grave of Ophelia 
apart, the drama is entirely unfolded 
within the walls of a single building. 
The play hesitates on the verge of action 
to the very close, and then suddenly 
plunges into a tempest of activity; but it 
is, nevertheless, essentially and preém- 
inently a drama of thought, temperament, 
emotion. It is not until thought, emotion 
and passion have arisen to a height where 
mental indecision, the over-weight of 
thought, the shrinking of a sensitive 
spirit from a deed of violence and blood, 


the brooding vacillation of a tempera- 
ment deeply touched with melancholy, 
can no longer be kept within the bounds 
of inward struggle or collision that the 
tide, swiftly rising to the flood, bursts all 
bounds and spreads devastation over the 
rotten world of the Danish court. 

As a story Hamlet has not only the 
cumulative interest of an antagonism so 
entirely beyond the reach of reconcilia- 
tion that it conveys a sense of inevitable 
tragedy from the first scene, but of a 
series of incidents so rapidly introduced 
that they seem to emphasise the force and 
swiftness of the current which bears them 
onward rather than to arrest the atten- 
tion by their own intrinsic significance. 
While the players enact their little play 
in a hall in the castle, the reader looks 
with Hamlet, not at the mummers, but 
at the king; and while Hamlet talks with 
Horatio and the gravedigger, the place 
grows sombre because the shadow of ap- 
proaching doom rests upon it. It is not 
the mystery of the dead Yorick’s empty 
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skull that invests the hour with over- 
powering sadness, it is the oncoming of 
death in one of those tremendous mo- 
ments in which the mortality of years is 
compressed. Before twenty lines of the 
first scene have been spoken something 
ominous begins to haunt the imagina- 
tion, and a sense of coming tragedy steals 
silent and menacing behind every actor. 

Sut crowded as is the play with the 
incidents and actors, after the manner of 
the time, clearly as it approaches the con- 
ventional tragedy of blood, and dramatic 
as is its unfolding, Hamlet is, neverthe- 
less, a subjective drama dominated by a 
single figure. It has often been impres- 
sively staged, but it has never been com- 
pletely presented on any visible stage; it 
is enacted within the invisible world of 
Hamlet’s spirit; and to this date, after 
more than three centuries of dramatic 
personation and critical study, there re- 
mains a mystery at the heart of it which 
seems to be impenetrable. It is the sub- 


jectivity of the play which invests it with 
an interest for the men and women of 
the Twentieth which it did not possess 
for the men of the Seventeenth Century, 


and its subjectivity or inwardness of 
movement give it deeps beyond the plum- 
met of criticism. (Edipus and King Lear 
stand for the most massive and impres- 
sive, Hamlet for the most profound and 
appealing, of the great tragedies. 

It is possible, therefore, but the an- 
chorage of Hamlet in one little plot of 
earth is not without significance. Among 
all the plays in literature it is preem- 
inently the play of intension; it is full of 
movement which hurries toward but does 
not pass on into action. When the mo- 
ment of action arrives it does not come 
from afar the messenger of some remote 
fate or the avenger of some distant deed ; 
it issues from a crime committed in the 
very place where it is punished, brought 
to light on the outer walls of the castle, 
and the penalty is imposed by the tor- 
tured spirit which, but for a brief en- 
forced exile, has had burnt into his con- 
sciousness the picture of a terrible offence 
and the recognition of an equally terrible 
duty within the walls of the house where 
a king was murdered and the murderer 
lives in adulterous marriage with his vic- 
tim’s widow. The castle at Elsinore has, 
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therefore, a more vital and deep-seated 
interest than usually attaches to the back- 
ground of those works of art which are 
original contributions to the history of 
the human spirit. 

A literary association has the great ad- 
vantage of lying well within the region 
of certainty ; one surrenders his imagina- 
tion to it without a subconscious fear that 
he is being imposed upon. So much his- 
tory is false that one grows suspicious 
of facts; so much fiction is true that one 
gladly gives oneself up to the freedom of 
a rational faith. No self-respecting lover 
of Shakespeare will allow himself to 
visit the so-called grave of Hamlet lest 
he be counted among those who are ready 
to pay for a sensation by an act of cred- 
ulity; but no discovery of scholarship, 
no relentless scrutiny of criticism, can 
separate Hamlet from the castle at Elsi- 
nore; to the end of time the ghost will 
rise to the level of the bastion and the 
brooding figure of the Prince of Den- 
mark will haunt the halls and corridors 
of the castle. Shakespeare made the 
great house his own, peopled it with the 
creatures whom he had clothed with life, 
and his heirs will hold the place and its 
traditions in fee simple forever. 

Their possession is indeed made ab- 
solutely secure by the fact that their title 
to the property does not run _ back of 
Shakespeare. The Amleth of Saxo 
Grammaticus, who lived in the twelfth 
century, acted his part and passed off the 
stage long centuries before the Castle of 
Kronborg was built. Its corner-stone 
was not laid until Shakespeare was well 
on in boyhood, and his occupancy took 
place twenty-six or seven years after the 
stately structure was completed by Fred- 
erick II. No shadow rests, therefore, on 
the title by which the readers of Shake- 
speare hold the Castle at Elsinore in fee 
simple. Present occupancy has no real 
bearing on the question; the Danish gov- 
ernment uses the Castle as a barracks for 
troops, but Hamlet continues to be the 
sole inhabitant of the great building, and 
the vast company of the heirs of Shake- 
speare’s creative genius can never be dis- 
possessed by any process of law. 

Hamlet was university-bred, and the 
atmosphere in which he lived is full of 
suggestions of wide intelligence, of an in- 
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sight into life at once penetrating and 
passionate, of a power of concentrated 
meditation which burns like the fire at 
the focus of a burning-glass ; but his age 
was rude and violent, and the final cat- 
astrophe in the play so inclusive and 
bloody that one feels as if he were seeing 
a drama of the modern spirit against a 
semi-savage background. If a reader of 
“Macbeth” vizualises, as some readers 
must, the castle where Banquo was killed, 
the image and surroundings of a bleak, 
massive, feudal stronghold rise on the 
inward vision; in like manner, to some 
readers at least, the word Elsinore brings 
with it a frowning pile of masonry on a 
dim and stormy sea. It is, however, the 
modern rather than the barbaric aspect of 
the play which is realised to the eye in 
Kronborg Castle ; a home for the medita- 
tive Hamlet, touched and all but over- 
borne by the weight of thought, rather 
than for the Hamlet who thrusts at Polon- 
ius through the tapestry, slays Laertes 
and stabs the King. Spacious, many- 
windowed, open to the sun, almost en- 
circled by the sea, it was the stately home 
of royalty in an age that had not sub- 
dued its wilder passions, but had changed 
its weapons and wore the softer air of a 
less martial time. 

Elsinore has the air of a modern town, 
with its solid docks, its up-to-date sta- 
tion, and the. coming and going of the 
ferry to Elsingborg, twenty minutes dis- 
tant on the Swedish coast. There is little 
stir in the square and no rush of affairs 
in the streets; but there is an air of mod- 
est prosperity of the twentieth century 
kind. The drive over the cobble-stone 
pavements recalls the discomforts of our 
great grandfathers; but neither houses 
nor shops suggest even a moderate an- 
tiquity. Nor does the Castle, when the 
carriage draws up opposite the entrance ; 
there is nothing distinctively medizval 
about it except the moat. ; The bridge, 
which at the first glance suggests the 
familiar drawbridge of romance, is, in 
fact, a fixture, and useful chiefly as fur- 
nishing an approach that makes room for 
an impression of a structure of striking 
dignity and size. There is no hint of the 
majesty of Windsor, in which the tradi- 
tion. of the middle age is entrenched 
against the assaults of time and change, 
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nor of the feudal strength of Warwick, 
surviving in the sweet English landscape 
like an old heroic ballad sung to a mod- 
ern tune; there is, on the other hand, the 
suggestion of a royal hospitality lavishly 
dispensed against a background of Ren- 
aissance architecture and_ elegance. 
Space,.grace of detail, breadth of con- 
struction, hospitable to air and light, 
rather than strength for the rigors of at- 
tack and resistance, minute adaptation to 
purposes of defence and shelter, are con- 
veyed in the first impression as one 
crosses the bridge and passes through the 
stone arch set in a substantial wall of 
brick. ,The broad moat and ramparts 
bear witness to the survival of the con- 
ventionalities of warlike construction long 
after modern guns had made brick walls 
and wide stretches of water details of 
decoration. The belligerent exterior of 


Kronborg is so obviously a matter of 
conformity toa taste for romantic remi- 
niscence that it deceives none save those 
who are bent on evoking the image of the 
feudal and medizval at every turn. 
Inside the outer wall, with its well-sus- 
tained severity of attitude toward the 


world, there is a space ample enough for 
a bit of foliage encircling a Renaissance 
front with that air of genial hospitality 
which marked the end of the age of the 
fighting life in savage piles of isolated and 
frowning masonry and the beginning of 
social life, with many-windowed cheer- 
fulness, ample garden-space and noble 
drawing rooms. A short walk brings one 
to the long arched gateway with a portal 
of great dignity, with fluted columns, 
carved bases, niches with figures set into 
the walls between the columns, figures in 
relief over the arch and, above, a project- 
ing window resting on the capstone which 
bears a stone crown and escutcheon. Out 
of the duskiness of the dim passage a 
spacious inner court discloses its ampli- 
tude of space and light; its environing 
walls pierced by windows; a long stretch 
of roof broken by turrets and. spire, 
carved gables, hooded windows and chim- 
neys. Towers at intervals hint at military 
uses, but the long lines of spacious win- 
dows belong to the piping times of peace. 
A summer sun. floods the court with light, 
a few figures of serving people or of 
men in uniform move across the pave- 
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ment; but a deep peace broods over the 
place and there is no suggestion of 
tragedy in the quiet, wholesome air. 

Nothing could be more commonplace 
than the part of the castle used as bar- 
racks, except the part open to visitors. 
The chapel has some interest, but the 
long succession of rooms through which 
the visitor is shown are as innocent of im- 
portant human association as they are of 
art. There are, of course, many pictures, 
and the elderly woman who acts as guide 
conscientiously describes them all by rote 
without missing a syllable or varying her 
tone by any shading of voice. The visitor 
looks out of the windows to the smiling 
sky and sea with unavailing longing to 
be free, and feels as if he were in a night- 
mare from which there is no awakening. 
It may be that the background of tragedy 
against which he sees his surroundings 
touches the commonplace portraits of un- 
interesting royalties with a certain gro- 
tesque incongruity ; it is quite certain that 
the monotony of the cicerone’s voice is 
more intolerable at Kronborg than in 
other palaces and castles in which tales 
of forgotten potentates and descriptions 
of dreary pictures are poured into the 
ears of defenceless travelers. 

With a sigh of relief the tower door 
closes at last and the visitor escapes into 
the freedom of the court and hastens 


through the archway to the open sea* 


front. Thert is a fresh wind blowing and 
between Elsinore and Helsingborg on the 
Swedish coast the sea is tossing in 
orthodox Baltic fashion. The clouds fly 
fast and set the blue of the sky in striking 
contrast with their own fleecy whiteness. 
Within the Castle summer seems to sléep 
in meditative mood; without the castle 
everything seems to be in motion. The 
hurrying clouds seem to sweep the sky 
from its anchorage, and the air stirs as if 
invisible currents were streaming, through 
it. In such a light, with such vitality 
pouring up from the sea, ghosts have no 
chance, and the bastion gives no hint 
of night and mystery. The ancient 
bronze cannon, the decorations of which 
give them the aspect of museum prop- 
erties, are so obviously ornamental 
that the figure of the sentinel pacing to 
and fro seems a bit of stage setting also; 
and when he gravely and with a gesture 


of authority bans the use of the harmless 
camera to preserve an impression of the 
innocent artillery, the visitor accepts the 
limitation of his privileges as part of 
the play, and willingly conforms to the 
conventionalities of the place. As a lover 
of Shakespeare he makes no concession 
of his title to the Castle, but he respects 
the rights of the Danish government, the 
tenant in possession. 

In the air of a summer morning which 
is neither “eager” nor “nipping,” and 
which stirs as if all the forces of natur: 
were in motion, it is not easy to stand 
where Bernardo and Francisco stood and 
see what they saw. The Majesty of Den 
mark is spending the summer in a charm- 
ing castle an hour distant, in an old age 
full of honour and crowned with universal 
respect ; his court has been a school for 
Kings and has taught them simplicity, in- 
dustry,and frugality ;the country is a syn- 
onym for self-respecting independence. 
There is nothing in present conditions 
which suggests the rotten Denmark of 
Hamlet’s time; and for this very reason, 
by force of contrast, the tragedy stands 
out more distinctly in the imagination. 

The most universal of modern plays in 
the sense of dealing with things which 
are interpreted by the experience of all 
ages and men, Hamlet has a local stag- 
ing and belongs to a definite period of 
time. It has been the subject of conten- 
tion so long, debate has raged about it so 
fiercely, so many glosses have been ap- 
pended to the text and so mdny inter 
pretations forced upon it with dogmatic 
assertion or urged with minute scholar- 
ship, that the text has become a little 
stream of type in a continent of notes. 
and we are in danger of losing a piece 
of dramatic literature, written for an 
audience which had neither the learning 
of the University nor the manners of the 
Court. 

Hamlet is conspicuously free from 
bookishness, although diligent students 
of the kind who pile the world high with 
heaps of knowledge as dry as those hills 
of dust on which Mr. Boffin rested his 
soul, have found in it the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas and the ideas of Gior 
dano Bruno. 

It is distinctly unliterary, although 
Shakespeare passed through a stage of 
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verbal self-consciousness as disturbing to 
artistic poise as that which has sent Mr. 
Henry James wandering in a blackness of 
thick darkness which no grammar has 
penetrated. It is a problem play only in 
its penetrating and subtle presentation of 
a temperament which is full of mystery. 
The men who saw the drama at the Globe 
Theatre undoubtedly accepted it in perfect 
simplicitly as a drama and understood it 
as Shakespeare intended it should be 
understood. It is still a deeply interesting 
and moving story in spite of the des- 
perate effrots on the part of sincere but 
misguided critics to erect a philosophy on 
the ruins of the story, and to turn a play 
book into a text-book. If the stage boxes 
could be cleared of the gentlemen who 
insist on explaining the play as it moves 
from scene to scene and taking the words 
out of the actors’ mouths before they have 
gone home to the imagination, and no- 
body left in the theatre except the actors 
and the audience and a few friends of 
both and of Shakespeare himself, with 
Dr. Furness at the head of them, one 
should still have as much enjoyment in 
this wonder-story as Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries had. 

We should find no incongruity in the 
good, old-fashioned drama of blood,—a 
sixteenth century “blood and thunder” 
play,—with a subtle, elusive, psychological 
unfolding of a temperament which has 
never been lacking even in ages of action. 
We have so fallen into the habit of re- 
garding ourselves as the custodians of the 
secrets of the subjective mood, of dating 
the introspective temper, the brooding 
habit, from Senancour and moderns of his 
type, and of laying to our souls the flat- 
tering conviction of being the only genu- 
ine analysts of emotions, weighers of mo- 
tives, interpreters of moral and emotional 
complexities, that we are in danger of 
doing injustice to the earlier victims of 
the irresolute, vacillating, uncertain atti- 
tude of those who are so involved in the 
rush of the relativity of knowledge that 
they never attain, save by external pres- 
sure, to the absolute of action; the sensi- 


tive or timid or cautious souls whose idea 
of intelligent living is non-committal inac- 
tivity. This does not describe Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet as the sixteenth century 
understood him; it does describe the state 
of mind of a good many critics to whom 
the play is a key to the psychology of 
our own age. Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries had no trouble with the play and, 
although the experience of three hundred 
years has made certain glosses on the 
text which no man can leave unread, we 
ought to regain the lost art of enjoying it 
as a piece of dramatic literature. It is as 
good a story as it was when it was told 
the first time in the only way in 
which stories were told in Shakespeare’s 
England. 

The fresh air of the Baltic, the high 
light of the midsummer day, the friendly 
aspect of the castle, the old-fashioned 
guns .and the peasant in uniform who 
means to protect the place from the dan- 
gerous camera at the cost of his life, if 
necessary, make one forgetful of Mr. 
Brandes, only twenty miles away, and his 
two big volumes, and of many other 
critics further away ; and one remembers 
only Hamlet, the unfortunate Prince of 
Denmark, the perplexities of whose life 
but faintly prefigured the perplexities of 
his posthumous career. One of his 
latest critics has gone so far as to de- 
clare that he was a prince only in name, 
and that royalty was incarnate in the 
ghost! The search for the key of this 
noble work of art grows more eager as 
time uncovers the wealth of its reflec- 
tion, the deeps of its knowledge of the 
secrets of temperament; should we not 
gain time if we could go back and sit on 
the benches of the Globe Theatre and take 
the play as simply as the London ap- 
prentices, town loungers, gallants, and 
men of parts took it? It means more to 
us than it meant to them by the measure 
of three centuries of further revelation of 
the spirit of man; but time has not 
changed its verse to prose nor trans- 
formed its living, breathing poetry into 
the formulz of psychology. 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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I 
Tue Lewis AND CLARK EXPEDITION.* 


ZOOKS of travel, telling 
wof adventures in newly 
a discovered or little known 
Bcountries have been fa- 
Avorites of a large class of 
mreaders since the days of 
§Marco Polo, perhaps 
even since the days of Herodotus. The 
day by day narrative of the explorer, tell- 
ing of his strife with Nature in her most 
unpleasant hours—food being scarce, 
roads difficult to traverse, rivers impas- 
sable, accidents being numerous, encoun- 
ters with wild beasts, even mosqujtoes— 
all appeal to that portion of the wild man 
which, deep down within most of us city- 
bred men, still calls us to the woods. 
There are times when in every man 
his wilder nature reiterates to him the 
“everlasting whisper” which Kipling’s ex- 
plorer was always hearing: 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the: Ranges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges, 
Lost and waiting for you, go.” 


But the joy of exploring unknown por- 
tions of the earth’s surface was a joy of 
our ancestors, but little for ourselves, and 
almost none at all for our descendants. 
The Polar regions alone offer fields for 
the explorer who dares to pit himself 
against Nature at her harshest, and joys 
in the daring and the doing. Africa is 
the Dark Continent no longer—Cook’s 
tourists are going or will soon be going 
to Timbuctoo. There are still, it is true, 
some comparatively small patches in 
South America and the highlands of Asia 
which are not accurately chartered, but 
the rest of our world’s surface, excepting 
only the Polar regions, has been pretty 
well pricked out by the German map- 
makers. 


*Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-06. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwartes, New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 


Since, then, there are so few modern 
explorers telling of new adventures, in 
new books, we quiet home-stayers must 
read the old books again. 

East of the Mississippi North America 
gradually became known mainly through 
the accounts of traders and settlers, 
though the annual reports of the Jesuit 
missionaries have some of the character- 
istics of the reports of scientific observers. 

But towards the West have been sent 
by the Government numerous expeditions 
with the direct purpose of chartering the 
region, and describing it in a scientific 
manner, its geology, minerology, botany, 
meteorology, etc. 

First and most important of these ex- 
peditions was that of Captain Merri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark which 
set out from their winter quarters a little 
above St. Louis, in May, 1804, ascended 
the Missouri River, crossed the Bitter- 
root range of the Rock Mountains, de- 
scended the Columbia River, passed a 
winter on the coast, and returned the next 
year over practically the same route, ar- 
riving in St. Louis in September, 1806. 

We have been celebrating the Cen- 
tennials of the Louisiana purchase and the 
Lewis and Clark expedition with great 
expositions in St. Louis and in Portland, 
but the lasting monument to the expedi- 
tion, its two leaders, the man who planned 
it (Thomas Jefferson), and the hardy 
pioneers who made up the rank and file, 
is the eight-volume edition of the jour- 
nals of the expedition now, after a hun- 
dred years, for the first time published 
exactly as written. The necessary prefa- 
tory matter and notes have been sup- 
plied by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
the acknowledged authority on all mat- 
ters relating to Western discovery and 
expedition. 

President Jefferson had advanced scien- 
tific ideas for his time. Before the ces- 
sion of Louisana to the United States was 
accomplished or even thought of, he had 
made plans for the scientific exploration 
of that Western country. In 1783 he pro- 
posed to General George Rogers Clark, an 
expedition “for exploring the country 
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from the Mississippi to California.” In 
1792, while minister to Paris, he arranged 
with John Ledyard, a Connecticut adven- 
turer who had been around the world 
with Captain Cook in his third voyage, to 
cross Europe and Siberia to Kamchatka, 
there to embark with some trading vessels 
for Nootka Sound, and strike inland to 
the sources of the Missouri. The next 
year, 1793, he arranged to send the 
French botanist André Michaux up the 
Missouri and overland or down streams 
to the Pacific. But these all came to 
naught. 

Jefferson’s elevation to the presidency 
gave him opportunities and powers not 
before enjoyed, and to him alone ap- 
parently belongs the credit of the incep- 
tion and setting under way of the expedi- 
tion of 1804. In his detailed instructions 
to Lewis, President Jefferson laid great 
stress upon the desirability and necessity 
of keeping full notes of every incident and 
observation. He even ordered these notes 
to be kept in duplicate by two leaders, 
“one of these copies to be written on the 
paper of the birch, as less liable to injury 
from damp than common paper.” This 


suggestion as to the use of birch bark, 


was, of course, never carried out, but the 
manuscript journals as kept by the two 
captains, and which have come down to 
us, cover each and every day the-expedi- 
tion was out, and are as well, in large 
part, a double record. The four sergeants 
and one or more privates also kept jour- 
nals, but those that have come down to 
us are less full and more fragamentary. 
Besides the message of President Jef- 
ferson sent to Congress on the return of 
the expedition and the journal of Sergeant 
Gass, printed in 1807, the first official ac- 
count of the expedition was that edited by 
Nicholas Biddle and published in Phila- 
delphia in two volumes, in 1814. This is 
the book which has been many times re- 
printed and has heretofore been the 
standard account of the expedition. Mr. 
Biddle used the note books of the two cap- 
tains and had the advantage as well 
of the assistance of Clark and of one or 
more other members of the expedition. 
The 1,500,000 words of the manuscript 
he condensed irito 370,000 printed words. 
His book was and is a popular para- 
phrase, rather than the truer, more force- 
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ful, if at times less elegant, narrative of 
the explorers themselves. 

As late as 1818 Jefferson, still following 
up the reports of the great journey, suc- 
ceeded in getting those note-books which 
had been used by Biddle and retained 
meanwhile in his possession, deposited 
for safekeeping in the library of the 
American Pholosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia. There they lay, nearly, if not 
quite forgotten, until 1892, when they 
were discovered by the late Dr. Elliot 
Coues, then engaged in editing a new 
edition of the Biddle text. As his work 
was already in type he was unable to do 
more than enrich his edition with numer- 
ous citations from the originals, and these 
he, unfortunately, freely modernised. 

But all the note books did not find their 
way into the archives of the American 
Philosophical Society in 1818. Other 
note-books and manuscripts were retained 
by Clark in St. Louis. On his death they 
were wrapped up and labelled by his 
third son and executor, who died in 1858. 
From him they descended to Clark’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Julia Clark Voor- 
his, and many of the parcels remained un- 
disturbed and their importance unknown 
and unappreciated until they were sought 
for by the editor of the present edition. 
Although the Voorhis collection is rich 
in note-books, letters to and from both 
Lewis and Clark, etc., the most important 
of all is a most remarkable and priceless 
collection of sixty detailed maps for the 
most part made by Clark, and illustrating 
the greater part of the journey. These 
charts vary in size from eight inches 
square to several feet in length. They 
throw new light on the route followed, 
and will undoubtedly settle numerous dis- 
puted questions. They have all been re- 
produced in exact fac-simile, forming 
Vol. VIII of the new and final edition. 

In an address delivered on January 20, 
1893, before the American Philosophical 
Society, Dr. Ellict Coues, than whom no 
man was better able to realise the impor- 
tance of the material, said: 

“Tf the actual texts of Lewis and Clark 
are ever published, they should be printed 
word for word, letter for letter, and point 
for point. This would make a wonderful 
book.” 

This has now been done, and the result 
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is indeed “a wonderful book.” Biddle’s 
condensed and altered narrative is well- 
written and interesting, but its pages do 
not pulsate with the life of the explorers, 
as do these original journals “word for 
word, letter for letter, and point for 
point.” 

In reading these original journals we 
feel and suffer with those hardy, uncom- 
plaining pioneers. Some well-fed read- 
ers who have never felt the sensation of 
hunger, or have never tried to subsist on 
unaccustomed or unsavoury food may 
complain that the burden of the notes is 
too often of the bad quality or scarcity of 
food. But an explorer, as has been said 
of an army, travels on his stomach. It is 
this human element, this day by day detail 
of each event, insignificant in itself often- 
times, such as the food, good or bad, the 
little disappointments and _ accidents, 
minor happenings by the way, etc., which 
add immensely to the intense interest and 
readableness of the diaries. 

Notwithstanding the physical suffer- 
ings and inconveniences there seems to 
have been little complaining and never a 
thought-of turning back. Clark seems to 
have adapted himself stoically to the vary- 
ing conditions. At Fort Clatsop he 
enters in his diary this quaintly expressed 
sentence : 

“Having from habit become entirely 
cearless about my diat, . ic 
have learned to think that if the cord be 
Sufficiently Strong which binds the Soul 
and boddy together, it does not so much 
matter about the materials which com- 
pose it.” 

The following entry, Clark’s first draft 
of his diary for Sunday, December 8th, 
1805, just after they had decided upon a 
place for their winter quarters, will serve 
to show the keen living interest in the 
narrative. A hundred others equally 
good might easily be selected. 

“A cloudy morning, I took 5 men and 
set out to See to find the nearest place & 
make a way to prevent our men getting 
lost and find a place to make salt, steered 
S. 62° W. at 2 miles passed the head of 
a Brook runing to the right, the lands 
good roleing much falling timber, lofty 
Pine of the Spruce kind, & some fur, 
passed over a high hill & to a creek which 
we kept down 14 miles and left it to our 
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right, saw fish in this creek & Elk Bear 
tracks on it, passed over a ridge to a low 
marshey bottom which we crossed thro 
water & thick brush for $ a mile to the 
commencement of a Prarie which wavers, 
covered with grass & Sackay commis 
at 4 crossed a marsh 200 yds. wide, 
boggey and arrived at a creek which runs 
to the right. Saw a gange of Elk on the 
opposite side below, rafted the creek with 
much difficulty & followed the Elk thro 
emence bogs, & over four small knobs in 
the bogs about 4 miles to the South & 
killed an Elk, and formed a camp, covered 
ourselves with the Elk skins, the left of 
us Bogs & a lake or pond those bogs 
shake, much cramberry growing amongst 
the moss. Some rain this evening. We 
made a harty supper of the Elk & hung 
up the bale.” 

These were the first white men to pass 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
and their very full notes as. to the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians through which the) 
passed have unusual value. The ap- 
pearance, dress, weapons, food, methods 
of hunting and fishing, burial customs, 
etc., are very fully described, often in 
most interesting language. 

As an example we quote Lewis’s de- 
scription of the Shoshone’s method of 
making a shield from a buffalo hide: 

“Forming the shield is a ceremony of 
great importance among them, this imple- 
ment would in their minds be devested of 
much of its protecting power were it not 
inspired with those virtues by their old 
men and jugglers. their method of pre- 
paring it is thus, an entire skin of a bull 
buffaloe two years old is first provided: 
a feast is next prepared and all the war- 
riors,old men and jugglers invited to par- 
take. a hole is sunk in the ground about 
the same in diameter with the intended 
sheild and about 18 inches deep. a parcel 
of stones are now made red hot and 
thrown into the hole. water is next 
thrown in and the hot stones cause it to 
emit a very strong hot steem, over this 
they spread the green skin which must 
not have been suffered to dry after taken 
off the beast. the flesh side is laid next 
to the groround and as many of the work- 
men as can reach it take hold on its edges 
and extend it in every direction. as the 
skin becomes heated, the hair seperates 
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and is taken of[f] with the fingers, and 
the skin continues to contract until the 
who[l]e is drawn within the compas de- 
signed for the shield, it is then taken off 
and laid on a parchment hide where they 
pound it with their heels when barefoot. 
this operation of pounding continues for 
several days or as long as the feast lasts 
when it is delivered to the propryeter 
and declared by the jugglers and old men 
to be a sufficient defence against the ar- 
rows of their enemies or even bullets if 
[the] feast has been a satisfactory one. 
many of them beleive implisitly that a 
ball cannot penitrate their sheilds, in con- 
sequence of certain superna[t]ural pow- 
ers with which they have been inspired by 
their jugglers.” 

Equally important are their records of 
animals and plants encountered on the 
journey. These Natural History notes 
were almost entirely omitted by Biddle, 
Jefferson’s plan having been to have them 
elaborated into a separate volume by the 
Philadelphia naturalist, Dr. Benjamin S. 
Barton, for whom the notes were copied 
out. Barton’s illness and death, however, 
prevented this “cientific part,” as Clark 
called it, from being published. These 
notes, covering almost every branch of 
Natural Science, come therefore to the 
reader with entire freshness, a hundred 
years after they were written down. 

Much of this scientific data was incor- 
porated in the journals proper and so ap- 
pears in the printed volumes. Such 
records, summaries, tabulations, etc., as 
were written out separately are here 
printed separately and form Vol. VI of 
the work. The records of courses and 
distances and tabulations of rivers and 
creeks fill 78 pages; tables. of Indian 
words and other ethnological notes fill 56 
pages; meteorology and astronomy 100 
pages, etc. 

In the identification of the species of 
animals and plants described by the ex- 
plorers, Dr. Thwaites has had the assis- 
tance of specialists. Dr. William Tre- 
lease, director of the Botanical Garden at 
St. Louis, Mr. Charles V. Piper, of the 
Washington Agricultural and Experi- 
ment Station, with other other botanists, 
have furnished notes. Mr. Witmer 
Stone, of the Academy of Naturad 
Sciences at Philadelphia, and Mr, James 
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Newton Baskett have supplied notes on 
animals. 

We are sorry to observe, however, that 
(at least so far as the botanical notes are 
concerned) the proofs do not seem to 
have been submitted to these specialists 
to read, and we have taken notice of far 
too many misprinted scientific botanical 
names. These names of course, spelled 
properly or misspelled, mean almost 
nothing to the ordinary reader, and the 
rors detract nothing from his pleasure. 
To the botanist, however, a misplaced 
letter changes the word from right to 
wrong, and as he reads the book these 
misspelled words stare glaringly from the 
page and he is prone to put the proof- 
reader in the same spelling class as Cap- 
tain Clark. Clark’s quaint spelling, as 
shown in our extracts, adds to the interest 
of the reader. The following examples of 
“quaint” spelling can, however, only be 
jeered at: 


Louicera for Lonicera. 

Picca for Picea. 

Typhia for Typha. 

Ruhus for Rubus. 

Dodecaltheon fur Dodecatheon. 

Taxus brevisfolia for T. brevifolia. 

Vaccinium membraceum for V. membrana- 
ceunn. 

Symphoricarpus raceinosus for S, racemosus. 

Gaulthieria fo. Gaultheria. 

Pinus Lambertina for P. Lambertiana. 

Pinus contortu for P. contorta. 

Veratrum oiride for V. viride. 

Quercus Garryaria for Q. Garryana. 

Rhus typhana for R. typhina. 

Brassica Sin afistrum for Sinapistrum. 

Asarum Canadensis for A. Canadense. 


In addition to the journals of the two 
Captains this new edition includes the 
note-books of Sergeant Floyd (who died 
three months after the start) and Private 
Joseph Whitehouse, the latter recently 
discovered and now first published, be- 
sides a large Appendix made up of eighty- 
seven important and interesting letters 
and documents relating to the expedition. 

Prefixed to Vol. I is an elaborate 
bibliography by Victor Hugo Paltsits. 
This bibliography is divided into five 
classes : 

I. Jefferson’s Message. 
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II. Counterfeit (or 
Publications. 

III. Gass’s Journal. 

IV. Genuine History. 

V. Miscellanea. 

Besides the Atlas volume, containing 
the sixty facsimiles of Clark’s maps 
there are numerous other illustrations, 
facsimiles of pages of manuscript, of 
drawings of birds, fish, Indian utensils 
and ornaments, etc., and of plans and 
sketches, accurately reproduced from the 
journals. 

The make-up of the books in various 
editions, type, press-work, paper, deserves 
only praise. To those who live along the 
great trail these volumes must always 
appeal in the strongest manner. Espe- 
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cially will they appeal to the older settlers 
who themselves packed their blankets into 
those Western territories. 

Edgar Imray. 


II 
ANpbREW Lanco’s Scort.* 


In one of those genial and fugitive bits 
of comment which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
been in the habit of throwing off among 
his other literary byplays, appeared some 
years ago a speculation to the effect that 
Scott was responsible for the modern de- 
cline in serious reading. For Scott, he 
held, in creating a taste for good fiction, 
prepared the way for a baser appetite. 
When the wizard ceased to weave his 
spells, his public became the easy prey 
of charlatans; and a confirmed taste for 
the coarse sensations of very bad fiction 
very soon uprooted all healthy tastes. 
So biography and history and all the deli- 
cate forms of belles-lettres which the 
eighteenth century so well cherished fell 
out of sight; and all because Sir Walter 
was amusing. This argument is reverted 
to in the course of Mr. Lang’s present 
sketch, but he would seem at least to have 
decided that the game is worth the 
candle. He takes Scott very seriously. 

For his own labours in this instance 
he claims little merit. He owns frankly 
that lockhart leaves nothing to be de- 
sired except, for-the hasty moderm reader, 
brevity. After examination of the Ab- 


*Sir Walter Scott. By Andrew Lang. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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botsford MS. he finds no new documen- 
tary matter of primary importance. 
Everything is in Lockhart; “all other 
books on Scott are but satellites, and their 
glow, be it brighter or fainter, is a bor- 
rowed radiance.” Whatever merit the 
sketch may have, as compared with pre 

vious brief studies, would consist, says 
Mr. Lang, in its “being the work of one 
who comes from Sir Walter’s own coun- 
tryside, and has worked over most of 
his historical ground, and over most of 
the MS. materials which were handled by 
Lockhart.” To these qualifications he 
might have added the possession of a 
lighter touch and a more personal en- 
thusiasm than belonged to either Mr. 
Hutton or Mr. Saintsbury. Mr. Lang is 
capable of being irritating, but he is 
never prosy. This book is probably all 
the better for its purpose because it has 
not the property of high finish. In these 
little biographies which are now so much 
in fashion, one wishes to find a sketch, 
not a thesis; here, therefore, Mr. Lang’s 
nonchalance is well in place. 

There are six chapters, the first three 
dealing with the part of Scott’s life ante- 
dating the publication of Waverly. No 
sharp line, however, is drawn between 
narrative and criticism; the writer’s in 
terest is to display the man and the 
romancer as one person. Very early, it 
cannot be denied, the note of the special 
enthusiast is audible. Mr. Lang is per- 
haps a little over-eager to attribute pro- 
fundity to this greatest of entertainers an« 
most amiable of men. “Scott was silent, 
not because he did not reflect, but because 
he knew the futility of human reflection. 

The silence of Scott better 
prov es the depth of his thought, and the 
splendour of his courage, than the finest 
reflections that poets have uttered in im- 
mortal words.” A pleasant thing to 
think, but where is our “proof” that 
Scott’s silence was not like the silence 0! 
ordinary men? Again: “Tt is because 
he knew passion too well that he is not 
the poet of passion. oa OF 
love as of human life, he knew too mic h 
to speak. He did not ‘make copy’ of his 
deepest thoughts or of his deepest affec- 
tions.” Now there is not the smallest 
doubt that Scott’s early romance made an 
indelible impression upon him; but such 
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facts as Mr. Lang, following Lockhart, 
is able to give in connection with tat ex- 
perience, would seem to show that Scott’s 
feeling toward his “Manteau Vert” was 
less a passion than one of those deep and 
romantic affections which, if they occur 
early enough in the experience of a “cre- 
ative artist,” and are properly blighted, 
may do the artist excellent and life-long 
service, whether, like Scott, he marries, 
or, like Irving, remains single in the 
name of a youthful ideal. There is simply 
no evidence in anything he did or wrote 
to prove that Scott was capable of pas- 
sion, either in the sense which Burns 
knew—the passion of a healthily amorous 
animal—or, in the morbid sense, the 
sense of unnatural obsession, of which the 
decadents have advised us sufficiently, or, 
finally, that “grand passion,” a thing as 
difficult to define, and almost as rare, as 
the heroic in conduct or the sublime in 
poetry. 

Mr. Lang quotes with satisfaction the 
substance of a similar speculation by Mr. 
Hutton. As he did not philosophise be- 
cause he thought too deeply, and did not 
portray passion because he was too pas- 
sionate, even so, says Mr. Hutton, “the 
deficiency of his pictures of women 

should be greatly attributed to his 
natural chivalry. He hardly 
ventured, as it were, in his tendetness for 
them, to look deeply into their little weak- 
nesses and intricacies of character.” He 
thought it, that is, more chivalrous to 
represent woman as a doll than as a fel- 
low-being. The biographer’s general at- 
titude toward Scott as a creator of 
character is of almost unqualified admira- 
tion. He is able to stomach not only a 
Rose Bradwardine, but a Lucy Ashton. 
He is, naturally, very bitter against 
Carlyle, who, indeed, went to the other 
end of extravagance in calling Scott’s 
people “little more than mechanical cases, 
deceptively painted automatons.” 

On the whole one may find himself 
wishing, in closing the book, that the 
writer had been a little less exercised 
about the purely literary quality and 
fame of his subjects, and had found it 
possible to throw some new or at least 
some richer light upon the human person, 
Walter Scott. The truth probably is, 
that as a human person, Scott is singu- 
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larly intelligible; and we ought not 
to wish to read complexity into a 
simple problem. No man ever lived 
or wrote in a more straightforward 
way. Yet such a figure is by no 
means the easiest for a_ portrait 
painter to deal with. Morbidity or 
complexity are, in a sense, more avail- 
able. Mr. Lang has much to say of what 
Scott did and wrote, but of that fiery part 
of him which underlay the hardworking 
lawyer, the gay man about town, the 
patient antiquary, the prosperous coun- 
try gentleman, the tireless penman—of 
Scott the Maker, he does not give us the 
secret. Such things are not to be reduced 
tod formula, but they are capable of inter- 
pretation ; and we must still go to Lock- 
hart for tidings of that Scott, who, at the 
top of his humanity, becomes suddenly 
superhuman. Obviously such a man, at 
such a moment ceases to be what Carlyle 
called Sir Walter—a mere “Restaura- 
teur.” He has created a world of his own 
and peopled it with such forms as belong 
to such a world. Some of these forms 
are very shadowy, others we recognise as 
of our own flesh and blood: does it really 
matter so much about these details? May 
we not afford to go elsewhere for deposi- 
tions, for “convincing portraiture” even? 
Shall we not be content to listen to this 
enchanter’s voice?” 

“One sound will not cease,” says Mr. 
Lang, eloquently closing, “if men dead 
remember the carol of the lark that sang 
above Scott’s grave at the funeral of the 
dearest of his daughters. That song of 
happiness—praise for such happiness as 
“sceptred king nor laurelled conqueror” 
can give, has followed this “wondrous 
potentate” from three generations, who 
have warmed their hands at the hearth of 
his genius, who have drunk of his en- 
chanted cup, and eaten of his fairy bread, 
and been happy through his gift.” 

H. W. Boynton. 


ITI 
Rex Beacn’s “THe Sporrers.”’* 


If the future historian of literature is 
to take any note whatsoever of America 


*The Spoilers. By Rex Beach. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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in the earliest years of the Twen- 
tieth Century, he may be expected to com- 
ment with some amusement on the vio- 
lent contrasts in our tastes for fiction. 
He may be imagined placing in juxtaposi- 
tion, as the two most seriously considered 
English story-writers of the day, Rud- 
yard Kipling and Henry James; he may 
instance the diverging aberrations of the 
popular taste as evidenced in the sales of 
Mrs. Wiggs and The Masquerader ; and 
he may find food for reflection in the 
concurrent wide acceptance of The House 
of Mirth and The Spoilers. This latter 
conjunction may well lead to a moment’s 
consideration of our “muscular” school of 
fiction, so admirably represented by Mr. 
Beach’s novel. Undoubtedly some sig- 
nificant relation will be discovered be- 
tween the demand for stories of this kind 
and the degree or kind of our civilisation. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the verdict will be that the taste for The 
Sea-W olf and The Spoilers is an under- 
civilised or an over-civilised taste. 

To attempt to anticipate this future 
verdict would be folly; it is, however, 
permissible to point out the dilemma. 
Certainly the taste for such fiction as The 


Spoilers is one to be accounted for. Most 
healthy, normal peoples have demanded 
a literature consonant with their own 
spirit, but here is a demand singularly 


out of keeping with our time. The pres- 
ent is only superficially a materialistic 
age; it is not, in spite of colleges and 
athletic women, an age of rude muscle. 
But The Spoilers is a frank glorification 
of brawn and bone; it is dedicated to the 
physical appetites and passions; it sings 
the praises of the savage life. Are we 
growing over-refined, effeminate, degen- 
erate, that we take such delight in the 
mimic presentment of scenes of blood- 
shed and transports of brute passion? 
And how far removed is the spirit of this 
make-believe bloodthirstiness from that 
of the later Romans, who found a pleas- 
ant afternoon’s entertainment in watching 
a murder? 

For it is the brutality of The Spoilers, 
as of others of its kind, which makes it 
“go.” Its other qualities are mainly nega- 
tive. Indeed, if a literary point of view 
may for a moment be indulged in the 
face of such a book, it will be found to 
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resemble nothing so much as a Belasco 
melodrama. The theatrical pieces of the 
most skillful of stage managers presup- 
pose, of course, some admirable scene 
painting ; and here we come on a “feat- 
ure’ of Mr. Beach’s book that is in itself 
a signal merit. The stage setting is well 
conceived and expressed; it is not too 
familiar in books, and it carries with it 
certain romantic suggestions. Its advan- 
tage and its danger for the author is that 
the remoteness of the scene from our 
everyday life allows a certain leeway as 
to the true realisation of the characters. 
Nobody expects people to act quite the 
same “north of Fifty-three” as, say, north 
of Fifty-third street. And Mr. Beach has 
permitted himself free use of his oppor- 
tunities in this direction. His characters 
do not create their own situations; on the 
contrary, he has made them just what he 
wants to fit his situations. 

The only trouble with his method is 
that it results in an absolutely false pic- 
ture of life; and falsity to the funda- 
mentals of human life is the one thing 
that fiction can never rightly be stretched 
to include. The men and women of 7/ic 
Spotlers are the familiar, stock figures of 
melodrama. Not one of them is convinc- 
ingly individualised. It makes no differ- 
ence that Mr. Beach may be able to point 
to the living models for all of them. The 
pictures are none the less untrue. It is 
quite possible that there are men in 
Alaska as boldly unscrupulous as Mc- 
Namara, or as heroic and bruta! as Glen- 
ister; but they are not unscrupulous or 
heroic in quite the same way. 

And because of this fundamental fal- 
sity The Spoilers is good only super- 
ficially. It all sounds made up—cleverly, 
no doubt, but none the less manufactured. 
To get the best of it you must take it to 
pieces. It is full of action, situations, 
“curtains.” The very first chapter gives 
us a thrilling rescue by two gallant 
Northern knights errant of a girl fleeing 
from brutal sailors, who are heartlessly 
trying to prevent her escape from a quar- 
antined boat. It a few pages there is a 
thrilling street shooting scene, introduced 
for the express purpose of giving the 
heroine a taste of primitive life. There 
are thrilling rides, for rescue or for re- 
venge, through the blackness of blinding 
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storms ; thrilling repulses by the heroine 
of a brute’s dastardly advances ; a thrill- 
ing scene in which the noble girl risks 
her reputation—so much dearer to her 
than life!—to warn the hero of impend- 
ing danger ; a thrilling rescue by the lead- 
ing adventuress of the heroine from the 
jaws of a mad dog. A _ tremendous 
thriller is the scene where the hero, made 
desperate by the loss of his faith in the 
girl he loves, plays faro with the pro- 
prietor of a gambling hell, and stakes his 
entire fortune. on the turn of a single 
card. Most thrilling of all is the descrip- 
tion of the final hand-to-hand fight be- 
tween the hero and the villain, in which 
the lighter but more active man, exhaust- 
ed and crippled as he is, at last gets his 
enemy in a “hammer-lock” and breaks his 
arm. 

Thus baldly recounted, these scenes 
have a familiar ring, suggestive of a 
glorified dime novel. Nevertheless they 
are in themselves really exciting, and they 
are set forth entertainingly, with the 
kind of vigor one expects in such a book. 
For The Spoilers is fittingly written in 
the artificially straightforward, rugged 
style usually affected by these rough writ- 
ers about the primitive man—the style 
created by Jack London out of Kipling. 
It is not a difficult trick. The man who 
writes the advertisements for the book 
has caught it perfectly, as witness this 
sentence: “It is the story of the hunger 
for gold digged out of the hills, and the 
blinding hunger of man for woman and 
for woman’s love—a story of to-day that 
is true of all men and all real women 
since time began.” Mr. Beach himself 
could not improve on that for rugged 
Anglo-Saxon strength. 

Edward Clark Marsh 


IV 


Rosert Grant's “Tue LAWBREAKERS.”* 


Almost every story in this volume pre- 
sents a sharp character contrast—The 
amateur reformer and the professional 
ward leader, the old and the new rich, the 
rationalist’s theory of relative values and 


*The Lawbreakers. Grant. 


By Robert 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. 
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his practice, the well-meaning reporter 
and his victim. The chief excellence of 
The Lawbreakers lies in Judge Grant’s 
genuine interest in the problems of his 
own day. He appears to be thinking out 
various matters for himself without too 
much eye on his audience. He deals with 
the average man and woman, or to be 
precise, with the average situation, since 
his people are conventionalised to a point 
which leaves them only sufficient life to 
illustrate his problems. Not that they are 
vague or ill thought out, but merely some- 
what academic. 

If George Colfax be not more vividly 
drawn it is because the author is confident 
of your acquaintance with the type of 
man who reads The Nation, and gives 
one dollar a year to the cause of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform and scolds at the universe. 
What need to particularise? 

Jim Daly, the vulgar prototype, is even 
less explained. You may not be familiar 
with his type, but for the purposes of the 
story that is immaterial. The contrast is 
brought out through analogy, when 
George with Pecksniffian virtue cavils at 
Daly’s political methods. The leader 
considers Civil Service Examinations a 
“Frill,” an imposition to be evaded. 
George tips a Custom House officer to 
avoid duties which strike him as “imper- 
tinent.” This outline is not much more 
fleshless than The Lawbreakers. 

The whole story and its successor give 
the effect that Judge Grant in a recoil 
from “picturesque” writing, deprives him- 
self of the luxury of visualising scenes, 
of garnishing and colouring situations. 
He tests the framework, sees that it is 
rational and workmanlike, but he de- 
spises any concession to your desire for 
amusement, for embellishment. 

Against His Judgment reads like the 
author’s own debate with himself on the 
wisdom, of throwing away a valuable life 
to save a worthless one; but you suspect 
that the abstract problem had first arisen 
in his mind, and that he then exemplified 
it in a story. If on the other hand the 
heroism of Gorham had first caught and 
warmed his imagination, and then sug- 
gested certain reflections, Against His 
Judgment would not have left you so 
philosophically calm at its tragic end. 

St. George and the Dragon brings out 
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more subtlety in the talk between a re- 
porter sent to “do” a fashionable funeral 
and a recitrant mourner. There is a real 
moment when the pair catch gleams of 
each other’s point of view, when the vic- 
tim appreciates good intentions, and the 
reporter doubts his own method. Any 
treatment of this subject must invite com- 
parison with Mr. James’s inimitable 
study, The Papers, but it is hardly fair to 
match Judge Grant’s epitome of a general 
situation against Mr. James’s biting per- 
sonification of the egregious Maude and 
her weary admirer. 

In The Romance of a Soul the personal 
element becomes agreeably prominent. 
Marion Willis, growing old in her school- 
house, but nourished by modest visions, 
is a sympathetic human creature. The 
treatment here loses all its hardness, the 
woman is alive, you see her disinterested 
struggle to reach the befogged mind of a 
particularly unpromising pupil. There 
is pathos in the child’s never guessing 
what his teacher has done for him, in 
their drifting apart and ultimate meaning- 
less encounter. The tale ends with a slight 
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dramatic touch which gives it the inde- 
scribable quality of being a story, of pos- 
sessing form, as opposed to mere intelli- 
gent digests of observation upon men and 
manners. 

Throughout the book, Judge Grant 
seems to aim at dispassionate record, 
equally free from destructive or construc 
tive bias. Whether as a result of the 
author’s point of view—unflinching and 
without hope, or whether we Eastern 
Americans truly are the creatures he indi 
cates, toneless, magrowless and devoid of 
vitals—the impression of the entire collec- 
tion is one of discouragement. You could 
wish that the individual might seem bet- 
ter worth while. Indeed, with all due ad- 
miration for his truth and knowledge, it 
is to be hoped that this accomplished ob- 
server will not end by losing the human 
being in the type. In fiction as in life 
even the skilled psychologist will do well 
to bear in mind that wonderful protest of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s when his Spirit of 
the Pities adjures us to remember that : 

“These are the shapes that bleed, mere 
marionettes or no.” Mary Moss. 


THE INCREASE OF BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


total of 150,000 titles (a mis-leading com- 


fa (TH regard to the pro- 
mgeem duction of books in the 

Ma United States two theses 

ahave been set up, which 

Maseem to be somewhat 
“acontradictory. On _ the 

maagpsone hand it is asserted 

that too many books are being published, 
and that the interests of good literature 
suffer thereby. Mr. F. W. Halsey in- 
forms us in his book entitled “Our Liter- 
ary Deluge” that from 1640 until 1776, 
that is, throughout our colonial period, 
there were produced in our country 
about 8000 books of every description, 
including sermons and almanacs, while 
for the single year 1900 the American 
publishers’ Trade List Annual gave a 


parison, by the way). It is owing to 
this modern flood of books, Mr. Halse 
thinks, that books have become things 
ephemeral, which last for a month or a 
year, and then “oblivion overwhelms 
them.” <A similar conclusion is arrived 
at by Mr. A. Growoll, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, in the New York /nde- 
pendent for November 19, 1903. “The 
book trade,” he tells us, “is suffering 
from overproduction, and the quality of 
literature is deteriorating. . .Almost 80 
per cent. of the new books are superflu- 
ous.. . . The bulk of the new volumes are 
only a reshaping, condensing or expand- 
ing of already existing material.” 
This is one view of the matter. On 
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the other hand, there are those who 
maintain that we are the least literary of 
the great nations, that we produce a 
smaller number of books than does many 
a nation inferior to us in wealth and pop- 
ulation, and that we are, at least in this 
regard, not contributing our share to the 
world’s civilisation and progress. This 
view has been set forth by Mr. Ronald 
Smith in the London Bookseller for 
June 13, 1899, and by Mr. Percy L. Par- 
ker in the New York Independent for 
November 23 of the same year; and it 
has been supported by so formidable an 
array of figures, which are reinforced ev- 
ery year by the statistics of book produc- 
tion in the various countries, that it 
seems on the way to become the prevail- 
ing view. Sometimes however, as in the 
above mentioned article of Mr. Growoll, 
we find the two views subsisting peace- 
fully together. 

It seems, therefore, worth while to 
subject to a somewhat tedious analysis 
the figures concerning our production of 
books, the comparison of them with the 
figures for other nations, and also those 
phenomena of book production which 
seem peculiar to our age. 

Beginning with the year 1880 the New 
York Publishers’ Weekly has been giv- 
ing annual summaries of the number and 
kind of books published in the. United 
States. The following table, « compiled 
from these summaries shows the number 
of books produced from 1880 to 1905. 


1880 2076 1893 5134 
(881 2991 1894 4484 
1882 3472 1895 5469 
1883 3481 1896 5703 
1884 4088 1897 4928 
1885 4030 1898 4886 
1886 4676 1899 5321 
1887-4437 1900-6356 
1888 4631 I9OI 8141 
1889 4014 1902 7833 
1890-4559 1903 7865 
1891 4665 1904 8291 
1892 4862 1905 8112 


On the face of it, our table showing the 
annual production of books in the United 
States tells a perfect tale. Let us, how- 
ever, look inté it more closely. In the 
first place, these figures have been gath- 
ered by a voluntary agency, without 
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official or compulsory authority to elicit 
information. But not all publishers of 
books have volunteered the information, 
and there are publishers who do not 
even advertise their books or send them 
to the reviewers, so that their publica- 
tions can not be registered at all. Our 
figures, therefore, are of necessity incom- 
plete. 

But it might be argued that although 
the figures are incomplete, yet they are 
quite adequate for purposes of compari- 
son, since the imperfection of the data 
may be assumed to be a constant quantity 
and, therefore, negligible. This, how- 
ever, would probably be an error. There 
is good reason for believing that in the 
course of a period extending over twen- 
ty-six years, the means for gathering in- 
formation have been improving, and it 
is certain that particular classes of books, 
for example law books, are now being 
more fully recorded than they formerly 
were. Thus the record for the earlier 
years is more incomplete than for the 
later years, and every comparison is by 
so much vitiated. 

Moreover, a complete register would 
enumerate not only the books published, 
or editions, but also the copies in each 
edition, so that the number of editions 
multiplied by the number of copies would 
give us the true publishing activity for 
the year. This, however, is not the case. 
We learn nothing concerning the numeri- 
cal strength of each edition, and a book 
printed in 1,000 copies ranks with a book 
printed in 100,000 copies. Nor would it 
do to say that the less popular books may 
be superior to the more popular, for we 
are now dealing with quantity, not with 
quality. 

Lastly, it should be noted that these 
figures include not only new books, but 
also new editions of old books, and not 
only books written by American authors, 
but also those by foreign authors, who, 
of course, are chiefly British. Thus for 
1900 our figure includes 1866 new edi- 
tions and 1388 works by foreign authors. 
In the same year, 1124 books were not 
printed here, but were imported in com- 
plete editions. These facts, however, con- 
cern our authors and printers rather than 
the general public. 


Bearing these shortcomings of the 
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data in mind, let us inquire what our ta- 
ble, such as it is, may signify. 

The first thing that strikes us is the 
persistent upward tendency of the an- 
nual register, notwithstanding temporary 
oscillations. From 2076 in 1880, the 
numbers advance to 4559 in 1890, 6356 
in 1900, and 8112 in 1905. The year 
1905 shows an increase of almost exactly 
290 per cent. over 1880. 

Next we observe that the increase is 
by no means regular or continuous. Our 
very first two years, 1880 and 1881, show 
a decided variation—an increase of 44 
per cent. in one year. There is no such 
sharp divergence between any other two 
consecutive years. Our first thought na- 
turally is that the record for 1880, the 
first year for which there exists any re- 
cord, is exceptionally faulty. This may 
indeed, be the case, but the excessive de- 
viation may be due to another cause. 
As we look down the table we see that 
there are years in which there is a very 
pronounced decline from the preceding 
year, and that there are other years with 
an equally pronounced advance. We also 
find years in which there is a compara- 
tive stagnation or immobility, that is to 
say, years which show no very marked 
variation, one way or the other, from 
the preceding year. Disregarding all 
variations under 500, we find that 1889, 
1894, 1897, and 1898 show a decided de- 
cline from the preceding years ; that 1881, 
1884, 1886, 1890, 1895, 1900, Igo1, and 
1902 show a decided advance; while the 
remaining years show variations either 
way of under 500. And by the way, the 
fact that there are eight years of advance 
to four years of decline, only follows 
from the persistent upward tendency not- 
ed above. 

We thus see that the publication of 
books undergoes periods of extraordi- 
nary elation, extraordinary depression, 
and also of slackness. In_ these 
respects it shares the fate of every 
other form of htiman activity. It is welt 
known, however, that besides the partic- 
ular fluctuation which are peculiar ‘to 
each branch of trade, there is also a gen- 
eral cycle of prosperity, crisis, and stag- 
nation, which embraces the entire indus- 
trial life of a country, and even of the 
civilised world. Does the production of 


books, this expression of the sublimat-d 
national life, also participate in these gen- 
eral periodic movements of vulgar indus- 
try? Our table shows that it does, but 
with one characteristic difference. As the 
intellectual life of the nation is a deriva- 
tive of its material life, the periodic 
changes in this manifestation of the in- 
tellectual life are derived from the per- 
iodic changes of its material life. Ac- 
cordingly, the general economic fluctua- 
tions are reflected in the fluctuations of 
book production not synchronously, 
but sequentially—much as in religious 
revivals. Thus after the financial stress 
of 1882, comes the depression of 1883 in 
book publication; after the severe econ- 
omic crisis of 1893-97, there sets in the 
decline in book production of 1894, and 
although there is a temporary recovery in 
the two following years, the ebb sets in 
with renewed vigour in 1897, and is pro- 
longed and intensified in 1898. We may 
therefore, conclude that the paucity in 
our register for 1880 is due, at least in 
part, to the persisting undulatory effect 
of the general economic crisis of 1873-79. 

Having ascertained the relations of 
our annual figures among themselves, 
let us compare the production of books 
with some of the fundamental elements 
of our national life, in order to ascertain 
whether it has kept pace with them, 
fallen behind them, or outstripped 
them. For our purpose the elements of 
population, popular education (as rep- 
resented by the attendance of the com- 
mon schools), and wealth are perhaps the 
best. 

The figures representing population, 
education, and wealth of the nation we 
obtain from the national censuses for 
1880, 1890 and 1900. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that it would not be proper to com- 
pare directly the number of books pub- 
lished in those years with the census fig- 
ures, since the latter represent the pro- 
gress of a decade and are thus truly typ'- 
cal, while the former vary from year to 
year. A sounder basis for comparison 
and a result more nearly approximating 
the truth will be obtained by taking the 
average of book publication for a num- 
ber of years, say five. We shall therefore 
compare with the census figures the aver- 
ages of book production for a period of 
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five years around the census year, that 
is, the two years preceding the census 
year, the two years following it, and the 
census year itself; excepting only the 
average for the first five-year period, 
which we are obliged to base upon the 
census year 1880 and the four following 
vears. 

' The average annual production of 
books for the period 1880-1884 is 3222; 
for 1888-1892 it is 4546; and for 1898- 
1902 it is 6507. We thus obtain the sub- 
joined table: 





Number of 
pupils in 
common 

schools 


Number of 
books 
published 
Paes 


1880 | 


National 


Popula- 
wealth 


tion 
42,642 million 
dollars 


“ 4 


3222 5155,783 | 9,867,505 


1890 4546 »622,250 | 282,722,581 [65,037 





“ 4 


wt 6507 79,393,387) 35)50%tI0 194,300 


This yields the following results: In 
1880 there was published one book to 
each 15,568 of the population; in 1890, 
one to each 13,775; and in 1900, one to 
each 11,726. The publication of books 
thus increased faster than the population. 
In this connection it should however, be 
noted, that the number of _ illiterates 
which was 17% of the population in 
i880, decreased to 13.3% in 1890, and 
10.7% in 1900; so that the reading pub- 
lic has also increased faster than the gen- 
eral population. 

The publication of books has also in- 
creased faster than the number of public 
school pupils, from whom the bulk of 
the reading public is recruited. In 1880 
there was published one book to each 
3063 pupils; in 1890, one to each 2798; 
and in 1900, one to each 2383. 

On the other hand, the production of 
books has fallen somewhat behind the in- 
crease in national wealth. In 1880 one 
book was published to each $13,234,000 
of national wealth; in 1890, one to each 
$14,306,000; and in 1900, one to each 
$14,492,000. 

Expressed in percentages, the increase 
of book production from 1880 to 1890 
was 41%, and from 1890 to 1900, 43%; 
the increase of population for the same 
periods was 25% and 22%; of common 
school pupils, 29% and 22%; and of 
wealth, 52% and 45%. 

The next question for us to consider is 
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the relation of the, book production of the 
United States to that of foreign coun- 
tries. In an address delivered in June 
last by Mr. Charles W. Burrows, of the 
publishing house of Burrows Brothers, it 
was stated that Germany publishes 354 
books to each million of her population, 
France 344, and that about the same pro- 
portion prevails for Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden and Norway. Even 
Russia publishes 85 books per million in- 
habitants, while the United States pub- 
lishes but 81. Germany beats us more 
than four to one, Japan three to one, “and 
it is left for us to seek out poor, benight- 
ed Spain to find the only one of the civil- 
ised countries on the globe that prints 
fewer books per million inhabitants than 
do we.” And Mr. Burrows does not 
stand alone in this opinion. Mr. A. Grow- 
oll, in the above mentioned article in the 
Independent, gives the following figures 
for the leading countries: (Germany 
(1902), 29,906; Japan (1889), 21,255; 
Russia (1895), 17,895; France (1902), 
12,199; Italy (1900), 9975; the United 
States (1902), 7833; Great Britain 
(1902), 7381. Similar figures are also 
given by Mr. Ronald Smith in the article 
in the London Bookseller referred to 
above. We refrain from quoting them 
here, but will note that according to them 
the United States ranks also below Great 
Britain. 

Now on the face of it these figures are 
startling. They rouse our suspicion by 
proving too much. We might, consider- 
ing our well known national modesty, 
be predisposed to accept a position of in- 
feriority to such old, rich, and highly cul- 
tured nations as Germany and France. 
But we are hardly prepared to accept a 
place below Russia, where 78.9 per cent. 
of the population were illiterate accord- 
ing to the census of 1897; or below Italy, 
where 44 per cent. of the male and 60 per 
cent. of the female population were illit- 
erate according to the census of 1901; 
or even below Japan, which, notwith- 
standing the high average of its intelli- 
gence and the great noise it has recently 
been making in the world, is a very poor 
country, forced to resort to foreign loans 
for the extraordinary expenses both of 
its government and its industry, and un- 
able to provide for the modest needs of 
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its peasantry, who having whipped the 
Russian peasants, are now succumbing 
to that ever-present scourge of Russia, 
the famine. Moreover, the Japanese 
have but recently emerged from their 
rather primitive social condition, and the 
reading habit is not so readily acquired 
as the mastery over guns and ships. So 
that if Japan has not the means, neither, 
probably, has she the need and the desire 
for so great a mass of books as the fig- 
ures indicate. What, then, are the real 
facts? Fortunately for us they have been 
subjected to a searching analysis by a 
specialist in this field, Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son, librarian of Princeton University, 
in an article which appeared in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for April 14, 1900. They 
are as follows: 

The so-called German figures are 
(1), not exclusively German-national 
(deutschlindisch), but include books 
printed in the German language in Aus- 
tria and Switzerland to the number of 
about 6,000; (2), about 13,000 of the 
publications are pamphlets under one- 
hundred pages each; (3), periodicals are 
largely included, as well as parts of sin- 
gle books published in serial form. The 
French list does not include periodicals to 
so great an extent, but it includes, (1), 
annuals and almanacs to the number of 
600; (2), about 1200 articles reprinted 
from periodicals; (3), over 6,000 pam- 
phlets and (4), part continuations. The 
Italian list has almost 8000 pamphlets, 
many periodicals, and even legislative 
bills. The British and American lists, on 
the contrary, contain practically no part 
continuations, and the American list ex- 
cludes even bound volumes of periodi- 
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cals and annuals, which are included in 
the British. The American list also ex- 
cludes dictionaries and school books, 
subscription books, paper-covered books, 
local histories, tracts and sermons, col- 
lege and town reports, legislative bills, 
and a host of other publications regular- 
ly included in the Continental lists. 

The causes of error are thus found to 
lie in the different standards employed, 
which have to be scaled down or up be- 
fore comparison is possible. Dr. Richard- 
son comes to the conclusion that if only 
substantial books were included, omit- 
ting all pamphlets and periodicals, the 
figures would stand about as follows: 
Germany, 4,500; France, 4,200; Italy 
2,500; Great Britain,8,000 ;andthe Unit- 
ed States, 6650. If on the other hand 
pamphlets of over one hundred pages 
and whole volumes of periodicals were 
also to be included (excluding, however, 
all the nondescript publications), the re- 
sult would be: 47,000 for the United 
States, 12,000 for Germany, 10,000 for 
France, and 6,000 for Italy. But if all 
the books that are no books and all the 
pamphlets were to be included, as is the 
case on the Continent, the American list 
would reach a total of between 80,000 
and 90,000, so that we would top not only 
Japan and Russia, but even Germany and 
France, and if our immense list of maga- 
zines were also to be included, England 
too would be left behind. 

We thus see that of the two views 
which we set forth at the beginning of 
this article, that one is more nearly right 
which complains of the superabundance 
of our book production. 

H. Simpson. 
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“THE GREAT CORNEILLE” 


BORN JUNE 6, 1606 


Goo | is said that the French 
a SMcalled Corneille “the 
agreat” in order to 
Sadistinguish him, in 
Mithe first instance, from 
a his brother Thomas, and, 
Sa... agin the second instance, 
from mankind at large. There is 
another difference, however, which 
marks Off his case from those of, 
say, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Mo- 
liére. The man who has not read the 
works of Corneille is not ashamed to say 
so; and the man who has _ read 
them does not go about boasting of an 
intention to read them again. Nor is 
this, when one comes to think of it, un- 
natural or unreasonable. The negligence 
and the shamelessness are equally modes 
of criticism. What they express is a 
grateful acceptance of the conclusions of 
the Romantic School of the “thirties,” 
and a firm refusal to re-establish in the 
Temple of Fame any idol which the cour- 
ageous enthusiasts of that School has re- 
legated to the lumber-room. For the Ro- 
mantic leaders revolted against Corneille, 
as no one except Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
ever revolted against Shakespeare; and 
they spoke with more literary authority 
than Mr. Shaw. “No more of this sort 
of thing,” was their principal critical mes- 
sage to the world; though Victor Hugo, 
in fact, was building much more in Cor- 
neille’s manner than he knew. And in 
literature, when we want no more of a 
thing, we give up reading it. There is 
no better—perhaps no other-——way. 

One reads Corneille nowadays, if one 
does read him, not with any idea of fleet- 
ing the time carelessly, but with a sol- 
emn purpose, and as a part of education. 
Sainte-Beuve said that he was the first 
Frenchman who wrote French properly ; 
and Sainte-Beuve was a judge. In that 
case we should be less grateful to Cor- 
neille for what he did himself than for 
what he enabled others coming after him 
to do. The language changes; and a 


style, however good, unless it has a sub- 
stantial backing of ideas, soon gets to 
sound old-fashioned. Corneille’s ideas, 
let it be granted, are admirable from the 
moral.point of view. He pours out noble 
sentiments. profusely. Unfortunately 
noble sentiments too easily grade into ob- 
vious sentiments. The spectacle of a 
good man wallowing in the obvious is 
much more frequent, and only a little less 
pathetic, than that of a good man strug- 
gling with adversity. Corneille’s noble 
sentiments, no doubt, are often put so as 
to thrill the hearer. “Que peut un faire 
contre quatre?” “Mourir,” is a case in 
point. Another is Augustus’s determina- 
tion to be master of his own soul as he is 
already master of the world. But Mo- 
liére himself declared that these heights 
were only attained now and then. A 
good fairy, he said, occasionally inspired 
Corneille while he wrote twenty lines or 
so, and then withdrew, leaving him to 
compose as best he could without assis- 
tance, with the result that he lapsed into 
commonplace pomposity. It was much 
the same with Wordsworth who, when 
the fairy helped him, wrote “The world 
is too much with us,” but, when the fairy 
abandoned him, wrote “Spade with which 
Wilkinson has tilled his lands.” 

The real defect, however, which pre- 
vents us from feeling towards Corneille 
as we feel towards Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére is more deeply seated. He lacks 
humanity. His heroic figures seem to 
be strutting the stage on stilts, or to be 
declaiming at each other from rival pul- 
pits. They are dummy demi-gods made 
articulate, not men and women of such 
flesh and blood as ours. That is why 
we do not remember a single one of Cor- 
neille’s characters as we remember a score 
of Shakespeare’s and a dozen of Mo- 
liére’s. Hamlet was realised as an indi- 
vidual before he was presented as a type. 
That is why he stands out for all time as 
the type of the irresolution of the “intel- 
lectual.” Even Turgueneff, hard as he 
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tried, could add nothing to the concep- 
tion. He altered the local colour, of 
course, and he substituted a loaded revol- 
ver for the bare bodkin; but, even so, 
Nejdanoff is a shadowy figure beside his 
English prototype. Similarly with King 
Lear, on whom Pére Goriot was so ob- 
viously modelled. Balzac could modern- 
ise Shakespeare, but he could not super- 
sede him. The original type was defi- 
nitely individualised, and therefore it still 
holds the field. Similarly with Tartuffe, 
or M. Jourdain, or Harpagon, or Georges 
Dandin. Not one of them is a mere ab- 
stract idea, dressed up and given a part 
to speak. They are all our acquaintan- 
ces, if not our friends. They are not 
heroic, but they are real. They stand for 
something more than the words set down 
or them. Therefore they live, and the 
works in which they are enshrined live 
also. Corneille’s work does not live in 
that sense at all. It has the vitality of 
good Alexandrine verse, and of an occa- 
sional lofty sentiment that seems to come 
from nowhere. But that sort of vitality 
is not very vital. It leads up to immor- 
tality in the histories of literature rather 
than in the minds of men. 

Personally, Corneille seems to have an 
admirable man-—so admirable as to tempt 
the suggestion that perhaps a worse man 
might have written more durably. Some 
worse men have certainly done so—Fran- 
cois Villon for example. He was, as the 
French say, “bon pére de famille ;” and, 
living for the greater part of his life se- 
curely in the provinces, he was proof 
against the seductive temptations of the 
capital. The house in which he lived 
near Rouen still exists; and the views of 
it printed on picture postcards are very 
suggestive of the “res angusta domi.” 
None the less he was a man who main- 
tained the dignity of the literary calling 
not only by refusing to work on the lines 


prescribed for tame authors’ by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, not only by his boast that 
his “Horace,” “condemned by the judges 
was acquitted by the people,” but also by 
raising the prices paid to authors. Dr. 
Johnson, it is well known, once praised 
a man for doing that; and he would cer- 
tainly have extended his eulogy to Cor- 
neille if he had known the facts. The 
average dramatic author of his period 
was a hack who travelled with the com- 
pany, and was called upon when required 
to play such minor parts as “Noise with- 
out.” His emoluments would have 
seemed ridiculous even to the Surrey side 
manager who told George Augustus Sala 
that he “sometimes paid as much as £5 
for a good farce.” Of one author of the 
time, Du Ryer, we know that he was paid 
four francs for every hundred Alexan- 
drine verses, and two francs for every 
hundred verses of eight syllables; while 
other modes of remuneration were in pro- 
portion. Corneille changed all that. He 
did not travel with the companies unless 
he chose to do so. It is not on record 
that he ever played “Noise without,” or 
any other réle ; and an actress of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne theatre complained of the 
exorbitance of his fees. ‘Monsieur Cor- 
neille,” she wrote, “has done us great 
harm. We formerly bought our pieces 
for three francs a night. Everybody was 
accustomed to this arrangement, and we 
used to make money. Now, Monsieur 
Corneille’s plays cost us a great deal, 
and we make very little.” There, at any 
rate, is evidence of a sort which authors 
in general, and the Society of Authors in 
particular, will appreciate. Perhaps the 
Society will erect a statue to him, in cele- 
bration of his tercentenary on the 
strength of it. Failing that, his bust at 
least, with a suitable inscription, ought to 
be given a prominent place in the Socie- 
ty’s Office. Francis Gribble. 
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ainera ae MMERICAN writing to- 
iiiday exhibits few note- 
Waworthy phenomena of 
Nwaastyle. Produced for a 
Sema reading public vast, vora- 
acious and no more likely 
he eto criticise its novel or 
magazine than to hiss a vaudeville per- 
formance ; stimulated by publishers who 
are tempted to bribe, so great is their con- 
sumption of sheer printed words and 
their need for the tang of novelty-writ- 
ing is really one of our manufactures. 
American periodicals and books are in- 
finitely better as a product than their. 
forerunners of twenty, thirty and fifty 
years ago. Our craftsmen have a knack 
for seasoning everything with the anec- 
dote, illustrative incident and typical say- 
ing, a faculty for presenting any matter 
with its entertaining phases uppermost, 
however superficial may be the treatment 
as a whole. But in individual style our 
output is singularly deficient. Hardly a 
man or woman stands out clearly any- 
where. Criticism, seeking comparisons, 
finds it has undertaken to sort and com- 
pare very small potatoes. Public taste 
is formed largely by the vigorous asser- 
tions of publishers’ advertisements. Here 
and there a serious writer is known for 
fidelity in echoing his or her elected 
model across seas, living or classic, and 
the discipleship becomes a market label. 
But the ruck and run of those who make 
our popular magazines and best-sellers 
have nothing more individual than a 
“method.” They tread closely in one an- 
other’s tracks, writing the same articles 
and stories over and over, adhering to 
the formule of a chosen manner as 
though it were Chinese poetry or Egyp- 
tian sculpture, preserving external forms 
and never seeking the sources at which 
the method rose. And the astonishing 
thing about these methods is that there 
are so few of them. A scant half-dozen 
suffice to clothe a prodigious literary 
activity. 
The Strenuous method came into the 
world first when Soldiers Three set its 
new standard of virility in literature— 
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in its infancy it was the “brass band 
style.” Kipling’s influence on American 
writing has been far wider than that on 
the literature of his own nation. Our 
popular magazines and larger Sunday 
newspaper have fairly grown up on him. 
But he has been entirely a surface influ- 
ence because our writers have caught 
only his surface characteristics, trans- 
forming them into a method that has 
been for a full decade the dominant tone 
in our novels and periodicals. Kipling’s 
real music has never been a factor in 
this. method. Only the brass remains. 
His winning assurance and the freshness 
of his youthful work were fatally attrac- 
tive to writers who saw no deeper than 
his mannerisms. Emulators, conscious 
and unconscious, struck his note of cock- 
sureness, but altogether missed Kipling’s 
sense for Biblical phrase, the oblique 
idiom of the Orient, his conciseness and 
humour, and that acquaintance with 
literatures he has never paraded by 
allusion or quotation. 

Once reduced to working rules, the 
Strenuous method became universally 
serviceable. A race of strenuous heroes 
sprang up, and has become as permanent 
a fixture of our popular reading as the 
stage Irishman in melodrama. The hero 
of the Strenuous method is taller than 
other men, superhumanly strong and 
energetic, and altogether remarkable 
from a physiological standpoint. His 
blood now flows coolly through his veins 
and he is imperturbable, sweeping swift 
glances into every corner, unappalled, 
inscrutable; again it courses strangely, 
madly, burning, prickling, stinging. He 
has travelled in all countries, speaks all 
dialects, knows all levels of life. His will 
is iron, his nerve steel, his manners brass. 
He speaks jerkily, with abundant em 
dashes, and stalks through an environ- 
ment as fretful as a Chinese gong, over- 
coming peril and plot with disdain for 
moral and statutory codes; the Maxime 
de Trailles of an older generation are 
gentles beside him; wise, human, tender 
Mulvaney is but his remotest ancestor. 
Successive arrivals in the field of mod- 
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erate-priced fiction have rung their 
slight changes upon him, illustrators have 
usurped for him the pages of magazines 
and books, and the feminine writer has 
drawn him feebly at second-hand, the 
shadow of a phantom, consorting with 
the female of his species. 

From fiction the Strenuous method 
was extended to many other fields of 
writing. It is now a staple of the news, 
vivifying the murder trial, divorce suit, 
political campaign and public calamity. 
In one key and another it is employed to 
intone the “literature of exposure,” until 
men have forgotten how Charles Dickens 
exposed evil. It has been worked up 
into industrial verse, is the basis of busi- 
ness articles, and seems the distinctive 
method in which to celebrate our cap- 
tains of industry. So, with half our wri- 
ters shouting in this high key, an oc- 
casional discriminating reader has put 
upon him an editorial function, and must 
treat every other article as though it were 
an advertisement, separating trustworthy 
information from the flow of bombast. 

On the morning when decisive news 
of the evacuation of Liao-Yang reached 
the world the New York newspapers 
presented a curious study in this Strenu- 
ous writing. Dispatches from American 
correspondents filled their pages. Bits 
of official information, names of strange 
towns and unmapped streams were 
mingled with scraps of description by 
which correspondents tried to make the 
public realise how great an action had 
been fought. All the resources of over- 
tone were drawn upon to transmit this 
“big news.” Phrase was heaped on 
phrase to depict the “desperate death- 
grapple of the races,” the “tremendous 
fieldeof carnage,” yet without conveying 
a comprehensive idea of the battle. Then, 
like the voice of a man above the shouts 
of little children, the military correspond- 
ent of the London Times, in a hundred 
and twenty-eight words, drew a clear 
picture of the situation, linked it in true 
perspective with the great battles of the 
past, and made one feel the gravity of 
what might follow: 

“The situation,” he said, in the Thun- 
derer’s authentic voice, “is now extra- 
ordinarily interesting and dramatic. The 
Russian army is in full retreat across a 


river which it has doubtless bridged in 
several places, but which must still seri- 
ously impede rapid movement. In the 
rear are two armies thirsting for its 
blood. On the flank, and not improbably 
across the front, the Japanese First 
Army is ready to fight to the death to ar- 
rest its retreat. There are no more forts, 
trenches and dominating positions. Mat- 
ters are equal. The best army will win. 
Memories of Vionville and Hanan will 
occur to all readers of military history. 
Will Kuropatkin suffer the fate of 
Bazaine, or will he pass over the body of 
the First Army as Napoleon passed over 
the Bavarians who presumed to arrest 
his march ?” 

The Fashionplate method is older. In 
Thackeray it was true style. In the Spec- 
tator it was well developed, so that doubt- 
less it may be found flourishing many 
centuries before the introduction of forks 
(which are so recent as to be still under 
suspicion of being a passing fad). But 
never before has it been developed and 
put to so many uses as with us. 

The Fashionplate method is the minor 
of the Strenuous method’s clanging 
major, and began to be practised when, 
after a century of rampant democracy in 
letters, we suddenly found that in no 
aristocratic country or times had there 
ever been such a demand for chronicles 
of high life as in these States. Our high 
life was only rudimentary. But our be- 
low stairs had fully developed. In those 
regions we had reverted to type. The 
Fashionplate method followed quickly on 
the heels of demand, and is now in a 
state of mechanical perfection, and widely 
serviceable. You may employ it in “‘so- 
ciety” fiction, in criticism of manners, 
books, drama, music, pictures, to describe 
clothes or a “function,” to proclaim fash- 
ions, to chronicle news. Indeed, it is now 
quite the thing for a yellow journal to 
send two reporters to a divorce or murder 
trial—one recording in the Strenuous 
manner for those readers who like to feel 
that their divorce proceedings are alive, 
while the Fashionplate reporter handles 
murder in its polite and exclusive 
aspects. 

By adhering to a few rules one may do 
this method acceptably and not go astray. 
Remember, always, that you are writing 
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in the best ton, and are presumed to know 
nothing about the vulgar lives of those 
who read you. Stick doggedly to an 
environment of ocean steamships, Florida 
hotels, opera, yachts, motor cars and old- 
world aristocracy. Refer as frequently, 
as casually, to old families, good blood, 
the ‘infallibility of breeding, and as fre- 
quently, but less familiarly, to the middle 
and lower classes, with many vague spec- 
ulations as to how they really do exist in 
that strange world of theirs. In fiction 
it is well to have your characters beg a 
thousand pardons, and to insert in every 
other speech they may utter a languid 
pause, thus: “I instructed our people 
to bring the paté because I—fancied you 
might like it.” Look carefully to the 
electric-bell equipment in your back- 
ground. It will be in constant use. Have 
well-trained servants everywhere—the 
dignified butler and his “Very well, sir,” 
the Master’s man Perkins, the heroine’s 
maid Jenkins. Add the club, the mo- 
diste’s, the country house, a low cad or 
two as villains, and some dim personali- 
ties who move in curious sordid places 
like Wall Street, journalism, etc. Thus 
you have all the implements for enchant- 
ing good workaday women past the hour 
for putting on the potatoes, and diverting 
any sort of mixed company on a railway 
train. 

Obviously this Fashionplate method 
echoes the English. But it would be 
difficult to find in Great Britain, even 
among the cheaper periodicals, anything 
like the strange American Briticisms 
that crop up in this school of writing. 
A certain New York publication devoted 
to men’s fashions has a writer who out- 
lines the correct mode in this home-made 
British argot. In his proper person he 
is a hardworking little man who.travels 
up to Harlem nightly on the subway, 
and lives chiefly .in the society of his 
babies. Before the world, as a fashion 
prophet, however, he is rigidly intolerant 
of clothes not sanctioned by what he calls 
the “best set,” and his philosophy of 
cravats and shirt-stripes, handkerchief 
borders and monograms, together with 
his style, ig rabidly British, though he 
has lived in New York all his life. This 
same publication has a correspondent in 
London who was born in that metropolis, 
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and reports the state of its dress with a 
good deal of authority. His information 
is fresh, his predictions come true, and 
he writes as nearly like an Englishman as 
he can—in fact, does the Briton fairly 
well. But he is not one-half as uncom- 
promisingly British as his New York co- 
worker, and true, bracing Briticisms you 
would turn to our home-made article 
every time. 

The Fashionplate method is also widely 
applied to advertisements. Clothes man- 
ufacturers show fortunate young men 
wearing their $15 suits in the smartest 
clubs ; maidens display the $3.50 shoe as 
they step into French motor cars; even 
the lady who enamels an old picture- 
frame at slight cost has an air of lineage. 
In advertising text, it is presumed that 
advertised articles are for the pleasure of 
our nobility and gentry, and by making 
this point clear they naturally have 
greater attractions for our middle class. 

O Thackeray, Master, who wrote up 
the fashionable town with so wise an in- 
sight into the human nature beneath the 
clothes! Here is the eternal snob using 
His Book as a pedestal. 

O shade of Jeames Yellowplush! 

The Cosmic-monotone, which goes 
back to Victor Hugo, is our great bow- 
wow of a method—a literary B flat in 
which we pitch epic narratives of great 
self-sacrifice, great emotions, great heroes 
whom Fate annihilates but cannot con- 
quer. The youth in “Excelsior” was a 
proper subject for this method had he 
but lived, and generally speaking it may 
be said that when a hero is keyed in the 
Cosmic-monotone, heaven is his home. 
The Cosmic-monotone will surely get 
him. This manner has some limitations, 
but is extremely valuable in opening up 
new countries. All our stories of Alaska, 
for example, are written in it, as well as 
those of the Philippines, and it served 
before that, as the mark of a Western or 
Indian story. In some respects it is 
easier than any other method, as the 
writer simply begins and it rolls along 
of itself, the only attention required being 
frequent insertion of paragraphs. A 
large open place out of doors, preferably 
in a wilderness, is selected, and you start 
thus: 

A bleak, primeval landscape, strewn 
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chaotically beneath a vast sky, across 
which sweep formless clouds and vapors, 
giving a sense of pitiless desolation. 


Not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of 
grass, nor a clinging lichen, nor an atom 
of vegetable life to soften this forbidding 
immensity which zons ago was a play- 
ground of Nature’s titanic forces. 


Not a bird in the firmament; 


Not a wolf, or hare, or weasel making 
its home anywhere in a crevice of the 
heartless rocks ; 


Not a crawling lizard, nor a creeping 
snake, nor the chirp of an insect, nor the 
purling of a brook. 


Solitude as of the beginning of the 
world on that day when God said: “Let 
the dry land appear.” 

Solitude as of that day when the race 
shall have finished its struggle and the 
earth returns to interstellar night. 

Solitude—except for the figure of a 
man, limping painfully over this trackless 
waste, clothed in fragments of what was 
once the garb of a civilised being, a 
tangled mass of beard and hair—and 
there you have it. 

This later embodiment of the solitary 
horseman, once he appears over the hori- 
zon of the story, however, is doomed. 
Alone, alone, all, all alone on a wide sea of 
words, he swept along to his compell- 
ing destiny. His end is always tragic, 
which is probably why it is selected as the 
literary method for dealing with natives 
of ‘savage countries. How relentless the 
Cosmic-monotone method can be, once set 
going, was demonstrated in an amusing 
way in a story of this sort by a fictionist 
whose name is known in connection with 
stories of Alaska. Across the face of a 
genuine Cosmic-monotone landscape a 
starving miner stumbled for days and 
days, his cartridges gone, his ankle 
sprained, feet bleeding, ribs through skin, 
pulling up an occasional root to gnaw, 
looking for stray frogs, baling out a pool 
to catch and eat a single minnow, and 
sometimes chasing wildly after a bird in 
his frenzy. Suddenly he came to the 
fresh-picked bones of a caribou, killed 
by wolves, but after sucking them for a 
time the exigencies of the method drove 
him on to his doom. Caribou bones con- 
tain marrow. Marrow is a nourishing, 
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filling delicacy. But to have cracked 
them on a rock and satisfied his hunger 
would have destroyed the sweep of the 
story, and the victim of this tale got no 
more than Mother Hubbard’s dog. 
Humour is not only non-essential to 
authors who write in the Cosmic-mono- 
tone, but is even fatal to it. This ts the 
medium for describing the chariot race, 
the lynching, the travels of the refined 
heroine through a pitiless city in search 
of work, the foreclosing of the mort- 
gage, etc. In scenes and stories where 
it is not safe to crack a smile, it would 
be rash to pull out the Cosmic-monotone- 
stop. But this is a rich vein to the author 
who can work it. While a mere humour- 
ist is peddling his jokes about from 
editor to editor, the writer of a half-dozen 
lugubrious Cosmic-monotone stories can 
be covering the lyceum routes, explaining 
the meaning of life and other things. 
The Optimo-platitudinous method is a 
swelling turkey gobbler style invented for 
the use of congressmen, senators and suc- 
cessful men of affairs when editors dis- 
covered, not many years ago, that their 
counsels had market value. Taking 
“Don’t” as a theme, one simply re-clothes 
some of the good, ancient saws that sound 
well, and may be read both ways, and 
appear excellent axioms for anybody else 
to follow. In an article written accord- 
ing to Optimo-platitudinous rules you 
find all the prehistoric monsters of 
thought—it is a parade of proverbial 
mastodons 4nd apothegmatic heavy- 
steppers. A method employed by con- 
giessmenand multi-millionaires might ap- 
pear a profitless tool for the hack writer. 
But the latter really writes a large pro- 
portion of the orphic articles published 
over sounding names, so this method is 
one of the mainstays of Grub Street. 
With it goes a large admixture, that 
stimulus to action embodied in the motto 
“Do it now.” “Give me,” says the Op- 
timo-platitudinous artist, “the man who 
can hold on where others let go; who 
pushes ahead when others turn back ; 
who stiffens up where others weaken ; who 
advances where others retreat; who 
knows no such word as ‘can’t’ or ‘give 
up’”—and so forth. And the reader 
echoes “Ay, that’s the man for us!” 
And under the trade-mark of the “new 


























thought” a great body of Optimo-plati- 
tudinous writing has grown up. 

Then there is the Old Homestead 
method, employed for stories laid in rural 
towns, where the characters wear quaint 
clothes, eat simple home-made dishes, 
and have a homely manner of living, 
talking, thinking and acting that wins 
them the loving pity of a reading public 
accustomed to a lavish scale of living in 
its fiction. With a few minor alterations 
jt also serves as the vehicle for stories of 
childhood. Wild animal stories are usu- 
ally handled in the Cosmic-monotone, for 
no matter how precocious they may be, 
animals are only animals, and at best 
another species of Filipino or Indian. 
Then there is the Aunt Molly method, 
with its wide field of usefulness in news- 
papers and magazines, the medium for 
conveying every sort of counsel to fem- 
inine readers, from problems of the sub- 
liminal self to ways of cleaning gloves. 
There is the Dolly method, with its hard, 
glittering repartee between the two char- 
acters who suffice for a Dolly skit—still 
a valuable tool, though going somewhat 
out of fashion. There is the Dialect 
method, too, now upon its last legs, but 
still saleable. 

So they go. filling the visible world 
with reading matter that sells and is 
faithfully consumed by millions who 
never look into a real book or encounter 
a real article but feed contentedly upon 
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this modern wood-pulp of literature. A 
genuine “method” is entirely free of the 
elements of vital style though when the 
first vestiges of a new one comes up on 
the magazine horizon it may appear for 
a time as though an unmistakable master 
had risen. But the rudiments of his 
method are soon caught, and soon every 
other periodical has its wild animal story, 
its bridge-building story, its narrative of 
Alaska, etc. But the genuinely indi- 
vidual writers are never reduced to a 
method—there is no standard “Senti- 
mental Tommy” in the market, nor any 
ready-made “Huck Finn.” 

A curious fact about American literary 
methods is that each seems to be our own, 
whatever its origin. English periodicals 
have their stories and articles in various 
methods favoured by the British consum- 
ing public. But Kipling halted English 
writers only a moment, and there has 
been no widespread epidemic of imitation 
over there since the time of Dickens. 
Continental magazines have their meth- 
ods, too—there is something in the very 
outward look of a French, a German, an 
Italian or Skandinavian tale, with its 
pessimism, its world-weary characters, 
its sordid setting, that amounts to a trade- 
mark. But nowhere else except America 
has such a volume of writing become 
“standardised.” 

What will come of it? 

James H. Collins, 





SOME PROBABLE 


SOURCES OF MR. 


HEWLETT’S “FOOL ERRANT”’ 


A HERE can be no doubt 
gthat Don Quixote is still 
AZimmortal, and that the 
ifadventures of this most 
aphilosophic and most 
atenderly humourous of 
maagall half-lunatic gentle- 
men still charm the world’s imagination. 
In 1872, Daudet reincarnated the Man- 
chegan knight in Tartarin of Tarascon, 
slayer of toothless lions ambushed by 
moonlight; in 1886 he sent Tartarin 











forth again to scale the Alps. What, 
now, is Francis-Antony Strelley of Up- 
cote but the eccentric Manchegan 
knight again reincarnated? Strelley be- 
gan life as an Englishman and ended it, 
after many adventures, as a citizen of 
Lucca: such a change of country, race, 
and time, is possible only to those who 
are sufficiently great to merit rein- 
carnation. 

Even as Don Quixote had sallied forth 
from a village in La Mancha in quest of 
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a larger life; so sallied forth Strelley 
of Upcote. One was old, the other 
young; but both were idealists and 
both were driven hither and thither by 
all the winds of fortune. Don Quixote 
was a Knight Errant; Don Fran- 
cesco, a Fool Errant (the same thing in 
another country), and each chose a peas- 
ant for his esquire. That Sancho Panza 
had on his hand a family needing his 
support and that he forsook them in order 
to share the adventures of a knight er- 
rant, and to hecome eventually the gov- 
ernor of an island, are facts which 
strengthen my implied contention; for 
Virginia Strozzi also had a_ hungry 
family, a mother, a father, as well as 
brothers and sisters, to look after; but 
she, too, deserted them all to heaven 
knows what fate, and set forth to mend 
her evil fortunes in the company of a 
Fool Errant, for whom, as both were 
young, she had conceived a passion en- 
hancjng the admiration that she bore 
him because of the elegance of his man- 
ners and the nobility of his ideals—quali- 
ties that Sancho lacked, though he felt 
their presence in Don Quixote. 

Neither Sancho nor Virginia has 
studied books, but each has a stock of 
home-made wisdom of the utmost utility 
in restraining knights errant and fools 
errant—a_ bread-and-butter philosophy, 
without which pure idealists might easily 
become extinct. 

The comparison could be amplified, 
but I turn to Aurelia, the realisation of 
Dulcinea, the lady whom Strelley’s adora- 
tion involved in temporary ruin, to whom 
he in his misery tried to make full atone- 
ment, and in so doing found his Virginia 
and had, with or without her, many un- 
usual adventures such as are bound to 
befall a fool errant, or a_ caballero 
andante. 

Although Aurelia (unlike the real 
Dulcinea) had never scrubbed soiled 
linen in a village brook, and though she 
was, on the contrary, a “daughter of 
the ancient, noble but reduced family of 
Gualandi in Siena,” she performs never- 
theless a function similar to that of Dul- 
cinea del Toboso; for she is the mistress 
of Francesco’s thoughts, it is for her that 
he strives to live, yearning for her par- 
don, extolling her virtues, even avowing 
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his fatal error to persons from whom he 
would have done well to keep the secret 
hid; but Knights Errant and Fools Er- 
rant do not hide their secrets: they tell 
them to the first wayfarer they en- 
counter, and, if none be encountered, 
they confide them loudly and eloquently 
to the stars. 

Not only because he is a poet by mirth 
as well as by deed, but also through an- 
other purely external circumstance, Fran- 
cis-Antony Strelley bears a certain like- 
ness to Eugene Marchbanks in Mr. G. 
B. Shaw’s Candida. Though nephew to 
an earl, this youth has been rescued from 
his bed on a London embankment (note 
the symbolism of his name) and made 
welcome in the home of his rescuer, the 
James Mavor Morell. Here he loses no 
time in becoming desperately enamoured 
of Candida, the minister’s wife. Being 
older than Eugene, and having already 
one husband, Candida pets her adoring 
waif and calls him her little boy; but he 
is a man for all that. Eugene soon con- 
fesses his passion to the minister, but-he, 
first angrily masterful, then determined 
to win on merit, is so sure of his victory 
(or pretends to be) that, like Anselmo 
in Cervantes’s tale of the Curioso Im- 
pertinente, he risks his honour for the 
sake of his pride, and Eugene remains. 

One evening, when Morell, out of sheer 
bravado, has left Candida and Eugene 
alone, our poet reaches the danger line. 
“It is late the curtains are 
drawn . . . Candida and March- 
banks are seated by the fire.” She is in 
a mood of abandon, “profoundly uncon- 
scious of her appearance and surround- 
ings.” At the moment when Eugene is 
stretched at Candida’s feet, with his head 
thrown back across her knees, looking 
up at her, losing himelf in the music of 
her name, declaring himself in heaven 
where want is unknown—at this blissful 
moment the door is opened and “Morell 
comes in.” Engene is not forthwith 
flung into outer darkness, but after a 
valiant debate the husband wins, and 
Eugene withdraws into the night from 
which he had originally emerged. 

A like fate befell Francis-Antony 
Strelley of Upcote; for having been re- 
ceived as a guest beneath the roof of Dr. 
Porfirio Lanfranchi, professor of law at 

















Padua, Strelley made love to Aurelia, 
Lanfranchi’s youthful wife; in the midst 
of a “fatal avowal” he was surprised, and 
dyiven ignominiously out “into the dark ;” 
but there is this difference: As Lan- 
franchi was heard labouring up the stairs, 
Nonna, an intriguing maid, flung open 
the door of a clothes-press, crying “In 
with you!” and in he went. Had Strelley 
followed the example set by Horace in 
Moliére’s Ecole des femmes,* he would 
have stayed where he was until Don 
Porfirio had returned to his lectures at 
ten o'clock the following morning; that 
he came forth to confess his infamy and 
thus involved the beautiful and innocent 
Aurelia in his ruin, is perfectly in keep- 
ing with his folly, and amply demon- 
strative of Mr. Hewlett’s powers of de- 
scription, as well as of the originality of 
his genius. 

These unsanctioned love scenes, ac- 
companied and furthered by the reading 
of prose or verse, as is the case both in 
the Fool Errant and in Candida, all go 
back.to the famous episode of Paolo and 
Francesca. It is superfluous to say that 
Mr. Hewlett is as familiar with Dante 
as with Cervantes, and that in the open- 
ing chapters of the Fool Errant Strelley 
not only cites the original Spanish* of a 
famous phrase in Don Quixote’s rhap- 
sody on the Golden Age, but shows him- 
self a great reader of Dante. It was in 
pouring over Dante, the Sonnets of 
Petrarch, “(fatal pap for lovers) 


*Act tv, Scene 6. 
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and Ariosto’s honeyed page,” that 
Strelley “flew from ring to ring of the 
Heaven of pure light,” or otherwise ex- 
perienced with aided senses the bliss of 
Aurelia’s company.* Yet we may well 
compare the situation of the young and 
lovely Aurelia Gualandi, wedded to a 
prosperous but aged professor of juris- 
prudence at Padua, with that of Boccac- 
cio’s Bartolomea Gualandi, “one of the 
fairest and most charming young ladies 
of Pisa,” whose father bestowed her on 
messer Ricciardo Chinzica, a Pisan judge 
“endowed rather with wit than with 
bodily strength.” What befell her is 
familiar to those who have read the ninth 
story of the second day, but Mr. Hew- 
lett soon diverges from Boccaccio. 

Other probable sources might be in- 
dicated, and each comparison might be 
convincing; yet none should abate one 
whit from Mr. Hewlett’s genius. Not- 
withstanding his draughts on written 
documents, he rarely fails to thrill one 
with a fulness of life. His men and 
women are usually so real one almost 
feels them breathe; and even though 
many of them have crossed our path be- 
fore, it is good to read Mr. Hewlett’s 
English, and to discover that in nearly 
@very case he has wrought a magic 
transformation. 

Richard Holbrook. 


*“ TDichosa edad y siglos dichosos aquellos 
a quien los antiquos pusieron nombre de dora- 
dos!’ cried the knight of La Mancha; and I 
may call that Paduan year my age of song.” 
(Page 21). 
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THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE 


mma BOUT two years ago 
athe “Accademia dei Lin- 
macei,’ in Rome, crowned 
gunanimously the manu- 
ascript of a young and al- 
: #most altogether  un- 
teens Known scholar, on the 
genealogy of the languages of the ancient 
world. The work betrayed both an im- 
mense erudition and an extraordinarily 
clear and keen judgment. The laureate 
was hailed as one who was surely destined 
to become a star of first magnitude in 
the scientific world. 

For several years a poor school 
teacher, he had succeeded in getting hold 
of a few books, especially grammars and 
dictionaries, which he read from cover to 
cover with greatest delight; thus he 
mastered the chief modern languages. 
His untiring zeal attracted the attention 
of some university professors at 
Bologna ; they secured for him a scholar- 
ship which enabled him to prepare the 
crowned manuscript. He was then ap- 
pointed professor at the University of 
Bologna, and has now just published in 
book form the results of several years of 
strenuous labour, under the title “The 
Unity of Origin of Language” (L’unita 
d’origine del linguagio. Bologna. Bel- 
trani 1905. ) 2 

It is chiefly a scholarly work, the first 
part being devoted to a study of the roots 
of words and of verbal and nominal in- 
flections, and the second dealing with 
verbs, adjectives and nouns as parts of 
the speech. But there is a long intro- 
duction, stating the philosophical results 
of the whole book. Those results, which 
are rather startling and far reaching in 
their consequences, upsetting a good 
many of our modern theories regarding 
mankind, I wish to point out here. As 
they are brought forward by the man 
who has most probably the widest range 
of knowledge at his command in the 
special field he is investigating, they can- 
not be ignored. 












Trombetti had started, intending to 
study the Indo-European and the Semitic 
languages only, his purpose being to 
ascertain whether or not there was a kin- 
ship, even of the remotest kind, between 
the two families. Ascoli, von Raumer, 
Delitzsch and others had been inclined to 
accept a relation between the two groups, 
but without really proving their point. 
Trombetti was determined to settle the 
question once for all. He succeeded in 
doing so, confirming the vague surmises 
of his predecessors. And now, while he 
was at work over the Semitic languages, 
he was induced, for the sake of compari- 
son, to take up the African languages, 
and he reached the conclusion that the lat- 
ter formed a group by themselves, but 
which, although distinct from the Indo- 
European and Semitic group, could be 
conceived of as having originated from 
the same common stock. Then again, 
taking as a starting point his command 
of the languages of the extreme East of 
Asia, he proceeded to study the Oceanic 
tongues of Australia and Polynesia, and 
found another relationship with the 
Semitic languages. Thus, all the lan- 
guages of the so-called Ancient World 
form two groups, the European-Asia- 
Oceanic group and the African group; 
and these, as said above, are not ir- 
reducible. The link between them is to 
be found according to Trombetti, in the 
Caucasian and the Biscayan dialects. 

Having gone so far, Trombetti could 
not very well stop. No one would have 
resisted the temptation of finding out at 
any cost and without further delay, 
whether it was not possible to proclaim, 
on the firm basis of scientific data, the 
unity of all the languages spoken on the 
surface of the earth. So Trombetti went 
on, devoting now his whole attention to 
American languages, and finally found 
himself in a position to state that his an- 
ticipations were verified by facts. His 
conclusion is expressed by himself as 
follows: “The languages of Europe, 























Asia, Africa and Oceania are related and 
have a common origin. Moreover, since 
I have recognised evident connections 
between the different American lan- 
guages which I have been able to study 
up to now, and since these same lan- 
guages offer distant relations with those 
of Eastern Asia, I do not believe that I 
can hesitate to proclaim that there is one 
unique origin of all languages.” 

Specialists will have, of course, to ex- 
amine the value of the data which were 
used by Trombetti to support his views. 
In the meanwhile, it is well worth observ- 
ing that the first scholar who ever suc- 
ceeded in mastering languages from all 
over the world to such an extent as to be 
in a position to compare them, should 
reach this conclusion. Everybody is 
aware of the fact that the theory of the 
common origin of languages was looked 
upon, if not with scorn, at least with sus- 
picion by scientists; it had practically 
been removed from the field of science as 
a myth ever since the book of Genesis— 
containing the story of the tower of Ba- 
bel—was no longer supposed to give his- 
torical facts. If Trombetti’s views are 
destined to prevail—Ascoli and Schuch- 
ardt, we are told, have already expressed 
themselves favourably in regard to them 
—this would go a long way toward prov- 
ing how the spirit of reaction against 
ideas, which have nothing against them 
except that they are old, are apt to lead 
scholars astray as well as positive mis- 
takes in the apprehension of scientific 
data. A case of Idola fori too only 
acting in the opposite direction; for 
surely, a@ priori, there is nothing at all 
that should render this theory less credi- 
ble than the other—that of several dis- 
tinct origins of the languages of the 
world. 

Trombetti is young and enthusiastic. 
His first thesis seems to him to imply 
conclusions which take him out of the do- 
main of linguistics, and he does not hesi- 
tate to mention some of them. First of 
all, he maintains that if we are convinced 
of the unity of origin of the various lan- 
guages, it is difficult not to accept at the 
same time one common origin for the 
whole humah race. Moreover, with the 
help of linguistic data, it will become pos- 
sible to establish how long man has dwelt 
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on our planet. We can get a fairly ap- 
proximate estimate of the rate at which 
languages vary ; thus, taking into account 
the circumstances that will hasten or de- 
lay the evolution of our various kinds of 
speeches, we will be able to calculate 
about how long it took to get from the 
common original language to our modern 
ways of expressing ourselves. (To do 
this, Trombetti must, of course, suppose 
that a being is human only as far as he 
speaks; but, if this point is granted, his 
contention seems reasonable enough. ) 
A rough estimate, which pretends in no 
way to be final, would lead our author to 
believe that the age of mankind is no less 
than thirty and no more than fifty thou- 
sand years. This is much less than an- 
thropologists generally say—some go to 
hundreds and hundreds of thousand 
years—and much more than the belief 
which prevailed as long as the church 
was taking care of the scientific opinions 
as well as of the needs of our souls. Bos- 
suet’s calculation in his Discours sur 
l'Histoire Universelle was generally ac- 
cepted ; he put the figure at six thousand 
years. 

Less open to criticism, though still per- 
haps susceptible of some revision after 
more minute inquiries, is a very interest- 
ing theory of Trombetti about a few sav- 
age peoples which are generally consid- 
ered as types of absolutely undeveloped 
species of the human race, e. g., the 
Fuegians and the Hottentots. The lan- 
guages of those tribes, according to our 
Italian scholar, belong to linguistic 
groups which are rather rich in forms of 
speech. On this ground it would seem 
that they are not undeveloped savages, 
but peoples who were at one time civil- 
ised enough, but have fallen into moral 
and physical decadence. 

It will be interesting to watch the at- 
titude of naturalists toward the book 
under discussion. Since the forcible pro- 
test of Broca (La linguistique et l’anthro- 
pologie, 1862) against linguists trying to 
solve problems of anthropology, the diffi- 
dence and even the scorn of Broca’s col- 
leagues for the “science of language” has 
hardly diminished. Linguists themselves, 
for fear of appearing too bold, have of 
late treated very unjustly one of the most 
brilliant representatives, Max Miller, 
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simply because he indulged occasionally 
in speculative views. Is there any 
prospect that the bold contribution of the 
young professor of Bologna will bring 
about a change? Why not? There can 
be no doubt that every science can take 
something from another and contribute 
something to the advancement of our 
common knowledge—they are _ all 
branches of the same tree. But to speak 
more particularly of the recent view ex- 
pressed by Trombetti, whoever follows, 
even at a distance, the researches of folk- 
lorists, or even of medieval literature, 
“nust have felt sometimes in recent years, 
that on that ground also a great many 
discoveries would go to prove the origi- 
nal unity of mankind; or at least, let us 
say, would point to a time when there 
must have been very intimate connections 
between peoples who are not at all 
thought of as being related now. Take, 
for instance, the story of Tristan and 
Iseult,.a Celtic legend, as we are told: 
The name of King Mare, meaning Horse, 
suggests, as was shown by no less than 
Gaston Raris, a curious analogy with the 
Greek legend of King Midas; the fights 
with monsters in the same story remind 
one very much of Theseus and Mino- 
taurus; again the sophistical oath of 
Iseult, of which several analogs are 
known, might very well prove oriental ; 
ttre same would be true .of the brewing of 
enchanted drinks, etc. G. Vicaire, in his 
studies of popular poetry in France, has 
called our attention to the fact that the 
famous “proof of the Sirat,” in the Ko- 
ran (that after death people will have to 
pass over a bridge as sharp as the edge 
of a sword in Orient, as thin as the hair 
of a virgin in the Occident, before enter- 
ing the realm of everlasting happiness), 
is found in so many countries that it is 
almost impossible to account for it other- 
wise than by a common origin of all 
those peoples. And what about the dis- 
covery in the island of Martinique of 
remarkable analogs to the stories of the 
Roman de Renart? They might have 
been imported; but it is highly improb- 
able, owing to the data of settlement of 
Europeans there; and because other 
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samples of European literature are not 
found as far as we know. 

The part of Trombetti’s Introduction 
in which he refers to the moral conse- 
quences of his theories, seems to me less 
admirable. Surely it is very nice to think 
that all men are brothers and that they 
have been so for a very long time. But 
what has this sentimental note to do 
here? Moreover, it seems that the facts 
might support just as well other views 
directly opposed to those maintained by 
Trombetti; if men have been brothers so 
long without giving up war, it might 
perhaps be an indication that brother- 
hood ought not to be relied upon too 
much if one wishes to bring about uni- 
versal and everlasting peace. It is true 
that we did not realise it so well before 
Professor Trombetti told us; but Cain et 
Abel were brothers, and they knew it; 
and so were Eteocles and Polynices, and 
the grandsons of Charlemagne, and many 
others who remained famous for their 
reciprocal hatred, while David and 
Jonathan, Orestes and Pilades, Damon 
and Pythias, Amis and Amiles, and 
many, many others were not brothers and 
yet remained famous for their devotion 
to each other. 

These pages were already written, 
when my attention was called to Mr. 
Pierce’s interesting article in the Cosmo- 
politan of last November. Some of the 
anthropological facts related there are so 
closely connected with, and support so 
well, the philological statements of Trom- 
betti with regard to the connection be- 
tween American and the Asiatic lan- 
guages, that they ought to be recalled 
here. The Jessup North-Pacific Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural 
History seems to have definitely estab- 
lished that there existed once, in a very 
remote past, a close relationship between 
Asiatic and American tribes ;—a theory 
which was far from being generally rec- 
ognized up to now. Some ofthestrongest 
of its opponents, however, such as Dr. 
Steward Culin, of tthe University of 
Pennsylvania, have now yielded to evi- 
dence. 


Albert Schinz. 
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REVIEWS 


NOVEL WRITING AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEANS.* 


The growing importance of the study of 
fiction in our colleges is indicated by this book 
on narrative writing. It is entirely on the 
writing of fiction. An older view of narrative 
included history, biography and autobiogra- 
phy, and those accounts of particular happen- 
ings, which if they be personal, are included 
in journals or letters, waa if of more general 
interest, find a place in magazine articles or 
newspapers. Ina general way it would seem 
well to train students to this kind of writing. 

A student may not have any mind to be a his- 
coe indeed, the great probability is that he 
will never have to write a ten-volume history 
or even a historical essay. Still the ability to 
write a clear account of a historical happening 
is a useful possession, and so also, one would 
say, is ability in the other directions indicated, 
even if it never came to practical results in 
after life, so far as writing a journal is con- 
cerned or being a reporter. 

Our authors either do not consider these 
things to be narrative or else they do not 
consider them worth teaching. In this view 
they are not alone, for several of the later 
books on the work seem to conceive of narra- 
tive as story-writing only. We differ from 
them. We think that narrative includes the 
relation of what has actually happened, as 
well as of what has merely been imagined. 
We think further that it is of more advantage 
to a student to write something under the 
rigorous curb of fact that to write something 
out of his own head. We think also that it is 
well for him in college to turn for literary in- 
spiration to histories and biographies, mem- 
oirs and diaries, as well as to novels and 
short stories. And we think, too, that it is no 
service to humanity to teach anybody to write 
a novel or a short story; one great effort of 
all interested in literature should be to pre- 
vent everyone that can possibly be prevented 
from so doing. 

It appears to us, that granting the propriety 
of the fundamental conceptions, as we do not, 
the development of the subject is in the right 
order, and the exercises, as is usual in the 
text-books of these authors, ingenious and 
good. These latter are doubtless the most im- 
portant thing in the book; without them it 
would be useful chiefly as a book on literature 
rather than on rhetoric. As it is, they sug- 
gest unending occupation, even amusement, 
for interested students, who will probably like 
this kind of writing better than some other 
kind. We should like to do some of them 
ourselves, for fun, that is, not for mental dis- 


cipline. 
E. E. Hale, Jr. 


*A Course in Narrative Writing, by Gertrude Buck, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in Vassar Col- 
lege; and Elisabeth Woodbridge Morris, Ph.D 





LITERARY STUDY.* 


This book is written from a scholastic rather 
than an artistic standpoint. It views litera- 
ture as something to be studied. It gives one 
little idea of appreciation or enjoyment but 
presents the fundamental principles of a study 
of literature. It considers the methods of such 
study, it presents a definition of literature, it 
distinguishes between literature and some co- 
ordinates of the human mind, as science, philos- 
ophy, politics, language, criticism, ethics, the 
other arts, even life itself. Such a methodology 
brings forward many interesting matters, per- 
mits many interesting remarks. The book is 
one of those that quotes authorities, or some- 
times disagreeing doctors. That makes rather 
hard reading, but it is the result of wide read- 
ing and a careful consideration. 

Having given us a definition—for all these 
comparisons of literature, with science and 
the other matters mentioned serve as exposi- 
tion of a definition, a making clear of the 
peace of our subject in the world of thought— 
Mr. Hunt proceeds to a division, or, to speak 
more logically, a partition. He treats of lit- 
erature as analysed on the basis of form, and 
thus deals with the genesis and growth of 
literary forms, with primary prose types and 
primary poetic types, with more developed 
prose and poetic forms, especially the epic and 
the novel, and finally deals with some rather 
desultory open questions in literature. 

Such is Mr. Hunt’s plan. It is a study of 


literature made as scientific, or we would 
rather say as logical as possible. Such stud- 
ies have in them much of value. They do 


not, we believe, do much to interest men in 
literature, but when men are interested in lit- 
erature, books like this are often most useful 
in showing lines of thought and study. For 
older students who want to do something in 
literary criticism this book offers a good con- 
sideration of the principles and problems in- 
volved, because it is logically planned in the 
main and depends on a wide knowledge of lit- 
erature and literary criticisms. 
E. E. H. Jr. 


ADAMAJ’S LYSIAS.*+ 


The speeches of Lysias have many advan- 
tages as the first introduction to college Greek, 
because of their pure style and the light 
which they throw on an important side of 
Athenian life. This edition, as the editor 
states, is prepared primarily for the use of 
freshmen, but it might well be used by more 


*Literature: Its Principles and Problems, by Theo- 
dore W. Hunt. Professor of English in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. : ai 

+Lysias. Selected Speeches xii, xiv, xix, xxii. 
Xxv, xxxii, xxxiv. Edited with Introductian, 
and Appendices by Charles Darwin Adams, Ph.D., 
Lawrence Professor of Greek, Dartmouth College. 
American Book Company: New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, 1905. 


xxiv, 
Notes, 
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advanced students. Considerable attention is 
given in the commentary to grammar, not 
however to the elementary principles but to the 
less usual and more difficult constructions. 
The growth in the number of our Greek Gram- 
mars in recent years is shown by the fact that 
reference is made to no less than five such 
manuals, as well as to Goodwin’s Greek Moods 
and Tenses. Fortunately, however, for the ap- 
pearance of the page, reference is very rarely 
made to all six books in the same note. The 
selections include all the speeches which are 
generally read, with the exception of that ter- 
ror of the freshman, On the Sacred Olive-Tree. 
A very full introduction gives a readable ac- 
count of the life, works and style of the ora- 
tor, and of the revolutions of 411 and 404 B.C., 
while an Appendix has chapters on Athenian 
legal procedure, and on money and prices at 
Athens, together with a chronological outline, 
a list of rhetorical terms, some account of the 
manuscripts and editions, and critical notes on 
the text. Besides this, each speech is preceded 
by a special introduction, containing an analy- 
tical outline and comments on the argument 
and the style of the oration. 

The commentary is unusually full, its length 
being in part due to the excellent feature, now 
becoming general, of translating the citations 
from other Greek writers as well as those from 
parts of Lysias not included in the text. The 
book gives the general impression of contain- 
ing considerably more matter than a freshman 
can be expected to master, and in spite of the 
editor’s disclaimer one cannot but suspect that 
parts of the notes, for example the references 
to periodicals and to German handbooks, are 
intended for the teacher rather than for the 
student. 

The appearance of the book, like that of the 
other volumes of Professor Smyth’s Series, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


FOSTER’S TRANSLATIONS OF 
DIO CASSIUS.* 


Of all the ancient writers translations are 
most generally needed of the historians, and 
Professor Foster’s work, which is to be com- 
pleted shortly in four volumes, is sure to be 
heartily welcomed by classical scholars and 
by historians, and is likely to find favor also 
with the general reader. The task is a monu- 
mental one, not only on account of the great 
extent of that portion of Dio’s work which 
has been preserved, but also because of the 
condition of the rest of the work. In an in- 
troduction the author gives a very clear ac- 
count of Dio and of the fate of his History, 
with a bibliography of the more recent works 
dealing with his author and a list of articles in 
periodicals for the years 1884-1894. There fol- 


*Dio’s Rome, an_ historical narrative originally com- 
posed in Greek during the reigns of Septimius Se- 
verus, Geta and Caracalla, Macrinus, Flagatalusand 
Alexander Severus. and now presented in English 
form bv Herbert Baldwin Foster, A.B. (Harvard), 
Ph.D. (fohns Hopkins), Acting Professor of Greek in 
Lehigh University. Troy, New York: Pafraets Book 
Company. Volumes I and II, 1905, volume ITT, 1906. 
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lows a translation of the epitome of books i-xxi 
from the Chronicon of Johannes Zonaras, in 
which the fragments which are supposed to 
give Dio’s own words are printed in capital let- 
ters. The detached fragments of books xxii 
xxxv close the volume. The second volume 
contains books xxxvi to xliv, and the third, 
books xlv-li. 

The author has certainly succeeded in giv- 
ing a readable version of Dio, and so far as 
the reviewer has been able to test it, the trans 
lation is accurate and sufficiently literal. The 
style impresses one as somewhat affected, but 
it is rarely sufficiently so to become obscure 
to the plain man. However much one may de 
precate the excessive and indiscriminate use 
of academic titles, a dedication to Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve of Baltimore does not impress one fa 
vorably, and the reviewer confesses with som« 
shame that he has not succeeded in unraveling 
the meaning of the Delphic sentence which 
follows this. It is doubtless a trick of style 
too, just as Horace, in Ars Poetica 263, speaks 
of faulty metre in a verse without a caesura, 
that the author makes an eloquent protest 
against the long sentences of Thucydides and 
Dio in a sentence which is itself so long that 
one loses track of its syntax and is obliged to 
give it a second reading. However, though 
one suspects that Mr. Foster of Bethlehem, 
like other Hopkins men, has made a vain at 
tempt to imitate the inimitably piquant style 
of Mr. Gildersleeve of Baltimore, it would be 
ungracious to find fault with his desire to re 
lieve the tedium of his lengthy task by occa- 
sional eccentricities of diction and of style. 
As has been said, the version is thoroughly 
readable and is a real contribution to our lit- 
erature of translations. 

The volumes are handsomely bound and well 
printed, though the Greek type in the occa 
sional footnotes on textual variants does not 
corres or with the English. It is frequently 
out of alinement (pages 54, 89, 100, 135, and 
153 of vol. ii) and is sometimes badly or in 
accurately printed (pages 234. 341 and 357 of 
vol. i, and page 110 of vol. ii and page 38 of 
vol. iii). There are two misprints in the 
English of the footnote to p. 259, vol. iii. 

John C. Rolfe. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK 
STUDIES.* 


If it were ever necessary to prove that 
scholars could place the results of their labors 
in a brief and compact form and, in so doing 
maintain the scholarly tone and flavor, this 
convenient companion and hand-book would 
demonstrate such a theory beyond question. 
The object of the book is to present in one 
volume of 672 pages “information (apart from 
that contained in histories and grammars) 
which would be most useful to the student of 
Greek literature.” With this common sense 
purpose in view the Syndics of the University 
Press have accomplished their undertaking in 


*4 Companion to Greek Studies, by Leonard 
Whibley, M.A. The University Press, Cambridge. 
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a common sense way. They have not hesita- 
ted to widen the scope beyond that of other 
books of this character and we are not merely 
supplied with a brief survey of Greek life and 
thought and art, but chapters are assigned to 
the physical conditions of Greece, to parallel 
chronological tables of civil events, of litera- 
ture and art, and finally to criticism and inter- 
pretation. Thirty-two writers of acknowl- 
edged reputation in the world of scholarship 
here treat of topics to which they have given 
special study. Among these we find the names 
of Sir Richard Jebb, who has written on Lit- 
erature and Textual Criticism, Edward A. 
Gardner, the writer on Mythology and Reli- 
gion and on Daily Life, Charles Waldstein who 
treats of Prehistoric Art and Sculpture, Henry 
Jackson, who gives a most excellent treatise 
on Philosophy, besides A. S. Wilkins, on Edu- 
cation, E. S. Roberts on Epigraphy, and 
Leonard W. Whibley, the editor,who has taken 
under his care the chapter on Public Antiqui- 
ties. There are over forty different titles, 
which are set forth in a most elaborate table 
of contents, and finally the book is made at- 
tractive and helpful by the introduction of one 
hundred and forty illustrations and five maps. 
Scholars have -not always been willing to accept 
a work of this kind. The strange identifica- 
tion of scholarship with abstruse apd elaborate 
methods of presentation has in other days led 
the learned to look askance at such a collection 
of articles, simply giving results and know- 
ledge in a concise form with no consideration 
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of controverted points and technical details. 
But what a blessing to the young student of 
the classics did the old companion of Dr. Gow 
prove—yes, and proves to-day. Solomon Rei- 
nach rendered a like service in a larger and 
more important field when he published his 
Manuel de Philologie Classique. The student 
of Greek will find the present work an ency- 
clopedia which will save him many weary 
hours of searching in numerous volumes. The 
editors of Greek classics may refer to it and 
then devote their commentaries to the study 
and interpretation of the authors. The only 
weakness is in a detail of arrangement i. e. 
the neglect of side references and the con- 
sequent lack of coherence. There are, there- 
fore, a few contradictions, and subjects closely 
related are not linked in any way. The sub- 
ject of “books” is given in connection with 
education and yet it should form a part of 
paleography. Wattenbach’s Schriftwesen im 
Mittelalter is mentioned in the first article, and 
not given in the second where it is needed. 
There is much unevenness in the bibliogra- 
phies, which are very full in some instances, 
but either very slender or entirely wanting in 
others. It seems peculiar to write on textual 
criticism without a reference to Madvig’s Ad- 
versaria Critica or Cobet’s Variae Lectiones. 
The indices which close the book are, with the 
exception of that of “scholars and modern 
writers,” entirely satisfactory. 


James C. Egbert. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK NOTES 


HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


With few subjects of instruction have there 
been recently so rapid an improvement in the 
facilities for teaching as in the subject of his- 
tory. This is notable in the texts themselves, 
and, since a disbelief in the entire dependence 
upon texts has been one chief cause of this 
improvement, in the various means for supple- 
menting the texts. Among such supplemen- 
tary means the use of source reading has come 
to be recognised as most valuable in college, 
high schools or grade. Professor J. H. Robin- 
son’s recent text, Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe, together with the two 
volumes of Readings in European History, 
have previously been noted as among the best 
of the new texts. The present Readings in 
European History,* Abridged Edition, is a 
one volume condensation of the previous two 
volumes and is specially designed for those 
high school classes that have not the time to 
give to the more extended work. The merits 
of the selections of the larger volumes, many of 


*Ginn and Company, New York. 


which have not been accessible in English be- 
fore, belong to this volume also. Naturally, it 
has been found necessary to omit many selec- 
tions and te condense others. Also the extend- 
ed bibliographies have been simplified and con- 
tain only that which is immediately useable by 
the high school pupil. In its present form it 
is the most serviceable collection for the use of 
the average secondary school. 

Under the title Studies in Roman History,* 
E. G. Hardy of Oxford, publishes a revised 
enlarged edition of his Christianity and the 
Roman Government, together with several 
other essays on related subjects. All have pre- 
viously appeared in print, but are well worthy 
of preservation in this permanent form. All 
are of a most scholarly, some even of an ex- 
tremely technical character; and hence all are 
deserving of the careful attention of the spe- 
cial student. The volume is not designed for 
nor will it appeal to the general reader or to 
the novice beginning the study of the subject. 
In substance the work is a treatise on the atti- 


*Swan, Sonnenschein and Company, Limited, Lon- 
on. 
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tude of the Roman Government toward Chris- 
tianity in the light of its treatment of other 
religions especially the Jewish. 

The Story of Russia* by R. Van Bergen, is 
a moderately successful attempt to narrate the 
history of this people now of so much interest 
in a form attractive to the general reader or 
to the school boy or girl. However, the early 
portion of the narration relates so wholly to 
individual rulers or leaders, chiefly notable for 
their cruelty and semi-barbarism, and the en- 
tire story is so condensed into little more than 
outlines, that the chief aim of the book is 
hardly attained. Yet the sympathy with the 
subject and the general knowledge displayed 
by the author render the little volume a very 
serviceable sketch of the rise to territorial 
power of the people now playing so prominent 
part in the making of history. The central 
theme is that of territorial expansion and both 
dynastic history and account of social life are 
subordinated to this. In the exposition of 
this theme the chief value of the book is to be 
found. 

The Story of the Nations—Greecet by E. 
S. Shuckburgh, is a more successful and 
more scholarly work than the former, but one 
more along traditional lines. When one re- 
calls that one of the first issues of this series 
dealt with the same subject, the question of the 
value and the raison d’étre of this volume im- 
mediately arises. These are found in the dif- 
ference in the point of view of the authors. 
With the present volume, while each chapter is 
largely devoted to political narrative, special 
attention is given to the culture achievements 
of the Greeks and to the social development of 
each period A second characteristic worthy 
of commendation is the greater proportionate 
emphasis given to the later period of Greek 
history than to the earlier. More than half of 
the volume is devoted to the period from the 
Macedonian Conquest. This undoubtedly is a 
result of the emphasis upon the culture achieve- 
ments and influence of the people. But this is 
the feature most of interest to the general read- 
er. The narrative is well written and in this 
respect is superior to several of the recent 
volumes of this series. 


LITERATURE. 


Manual of American Literature by 
James B. Smiley. Mr. Smiley’s book 
should have been called a Manual of 
American Authors. That is to say, he 
has dealt with the chief writers almost 
independently and then grouped in one chap- 
ter the rest, from James K. Paulding to Jack 
London. Such a method does not recommend 
itself to us. We feel the neglect of the histori- 
cal element. Perhaps Mr. Smiley would say 
that our literature has had no history. We 
could ourselves propose an argument in favor 


*American Book Company. 
+G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
tAmerican Book Company, New York. 
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of studying each author by himself, or rather 
his writings, without regard to his historical 
position. A poem is a poem whenever and by 
whomever written. If you really possess it 
entirely you have something better than a 
knowledge of the position in the history of the 
country’s literature. But from such a stand- 
point one will not need a book like Mr. Smi- 
ley’s, for his cornpilation presents little but 
facts, and refers the student to the books 
themselves for the real thing, wherein he is, 
of course, quite right. 


LOGIC. 


An Elementary Logic* by John Russell, is a 
text-book for beginners in the science of logic 
As such, its definitions are in simple language, 
and its treatment of the subject is such as to 
avoid troublesome difficulties. Only the major 
problems are set forth, and there is reason to 
believe that, in its present form, the book has 
been so arranged that young students can 
grasp the subject matter. Deductive Logic, 
which is here called the Logic of Consistency, 
is treated at length. Three-fifths of the books 
are devoted to it. The remainder is devoted 
to Inductive Logic, or the Logic of Science 
Though the terminology differs the treatment 
is along the traditional lines; the aim of the 
writer being to make clear the difference be 
tween these two types of thinking. The con- 
tent is treated in an interesting way, thus 
avoiding the dry and mathematical method so 
common to most text books on this subject. 
Maturer minds, who desire to study without 
the aid of a teacher, will find this book very 
helpful. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS. 


The Introduction to Scientific German by 
R. Blochman,} edited with notes and vocabu 
lary by F. W. Meisnest, consists of eight popu- 
lar lectures dealing with air, water, light and 
heat. They are as the editor states, “clear and 
concise in style,” and well adapted for begin- 
ning students of scientific German. There is a 
brief introduction intended to aid the student 
in mastering the troublesome participial con 
struction. The notes are clear and simple 
The vocabulary is intended to be complete. 

The edition of Wilhelm Tell, Schauspiel von 
Friedrich Schilller,t with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by E. C. Roedder, claims a 
right to exist among the already numerous edi- 
tions because of certain unique features. The 
foot-notes, for example, are planned to give 
the student a clear picture of the stage setting 
of the drama and also aid him to read the lines 
fittingly. It seems strange that such a com- 
mendable feature has not found its way in 


*New York: The Macmillan Company. 
+Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
tAmerican Book Company, New York. 
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previous editions. There hardly seems an equal 
need for the appendix, consisting chiefly of a 
number of poems, under the general head, 
Tell and his Country in Song and Ballad. The 
introduction reads very a in spite of the 
unattractive crowded make-up of the pages. 
Worthy of note also is the successful attempt 
of the editor to suggest in the vocabulary 
meanings of words and phrases in keeping with 
the spirit of the drama. 

Im Sonnenschein,* von Theodor Storm, edi- 
ted for school-use by G. L. Swiggett, contains 
the story Ein griines Blatt in addition to the 
one ustd as the book-title.. Both stories are 
well adapted as outside-reading for those 
wishing to add to their knowledge of Storm. 
The notes are simple and the vocabulary seems 
adequate. 

La Poudre aux Veux,t Comédie en deux 
actes, par Labiche et Martin, with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by V. E. Francois, 
is a simple, interesting comedy, suitable for 
high school or college classes. It contains the 
usual brief introduction, a few foot-notes and 
vocabulary. In addition there are composition 
exercises consisting of questions in French 
and short English sentences for translation. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how many 


*American Book Company, New York. 
+American Book Company, New York. 
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teachers make use of these and similar exer- 
cises now found in so many modern language 
texts. The critic is inclined to believe that 
the use made of them does not justify the 
labour of the editor. 


RHETORIC. 


Composition Rhetoric,* by Stratton D. 
Brooks and Marietta Hubbard. This 
book, so far as one can judge without 
a trial in class, is a good one. It is cer- 
tainly sound in principle and ingeniously 
worked out on the lines that it proposes to 
itself. It is true that it obviates some of the 
difficulties of teaching Rhetoric by practically 
omitting the great topic of diction. Other 
books that lay stress on diction, entirely omit 
the topics of invention and disposition, which 
make up the subject matter of this book. But 
as these latter topics are those that arouse the 
interest and cultivate the power of thought, 
they appear to us to be fundamental. So 
thought the ancient teachers of the art, and so, 
(it would appear) think the English at the 
present day. We have found more of interest 
in this book than in any we have seen of late. 


we Hubbard. American Book Company, New 
ork. 
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Marcelle the Mad. By Seth Cook Com- 


The 


The 
Lorimer. 


stock. 


In France, in the days of Louis XI 
with messengers rushing about in re- 
sponse to a call from the House of Bur- 
gundy, the scenes of this story open. 
Marcelle, who takes the part of both 
man and woman, leads a band of out- 
laws and is one of the principles in a 
double romance. The reason for her 
bitter hatred against the House of Bur- 
gundy is not disclosed untii near the 
end of the story. 


Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. By 


Robert Barr. 


The recent detective stories by Robert 
Barr have been published in one volume. 
The first story tells of the French de- 
tective’s defeat and his dismissal from 
the French service. It was in England, 
where the scenes of the remaining stories 
are laid, that he met with success. 
Among the twenty-four titles are: The 
Finding of the Fated Five Hundred, 
The Midnight Race Down the Seine, 
The Strange House in Park Lane, The 
Ghost with the Clubfoot, Liberating the 
Wrong Man, and The Fascinating Lady 
Alicia. 


False Gods. By George Horace 


A Boston newspaper reporter, who is 
sent to New York to get a story about 
theosophism and its priestesses, tells 
this tale in his own words. He be- 
comes the secretary of a woman who 
claims to be the reincarnation of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky. In her home he thinks 
he discovers scandal, as her husband has 
gone away and left a handsome clergy- 
man in charge of his wife’s collection of 
Egyptian mummies. The _ reporter 
writes up a long story for his paper, in 
which he accuses the wife and the man 
of murdering the husband. The bal- 
ance of the book is devoted to the im- 
pression which this story makes. 


The Chateau of Montplaisir. By Molly El- 


The Castle of Lies. 
Vesey. 


no family position. Louis Victor ac- 
cepts from Victor Louis the sum of 
three hundred thousand francs for shar- 
ing his family tree and is legally made 
his nephew. Many absurd situations 
which arise from the relationship are 
straightened out and the affairs end in 
four weddings. 


"The Great Refusal. By Maxwell Gray. 


Upon finishing his course at Eton, 
Adrian Bassett, a young social reformer, 
refuses to share the tainted fortune of 
his father and devotes his time and at- 
tention to the slums. This, of course, 
shuts the door of his father’s home to 
him and breaks his engagement with the 
daughter of a noted Irish house. He 
spends years in the study of social 
problems and eventually marries a girl 
who has always loved him. 


By Arthur Henry 


While mountain climbing Mr. Had- 
don, the hero, is branded a coward by 
his failure to risk his own life for that 
of his companion, who had fallen over 
a precipice. Soon after he meets the 
sweetheart of this man. Having told her 
the whole story she shows him that his 
duty is to save a life for a life. Soon 
after political intrigue comes into the 
story and there are many exciting ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes. The 
hero by his cleverness removes the stain 
from his name and wins out. The book 
takes its title from the castle owned by 
a Countess, the villain of the story, 
which, with its mistress, is important 
to the working out of the tale. 


Brentano’s: 


Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


The first volume of this new edition 
of dramas by Bernard Shaw contains 
the plays which are classed as_ un- 
pleasant: Widower’s Houses, The Phil- 
ander, and Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
In the second volume, which contains 
the pleasant plays, are: Arms and the 
Man, Candida, The Man of Destiny, 
and You Never Can Tell. Both volumes 
contain prefaces and _ introductions. 
The work was previously published in 
1898, 


liot Seawell. 

Louis Victor de Latour and Victor 
Louis de Latour take prominent parts 
in this story. The former owns nothing 
in the world but the dilapidated Chateau 
of Montplaisir, while the latter is a 
soap-boiles, with plenty of money but 


F. M. Buckles and Company: 


The Poems of Oscar Wilde. 2 Vols. 
This is said to be the first complete 
collection of Oscar Wilde’s poems to 
appear in England or America. In the 
first volume are the general titles: Ra- 
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venna, Poems, Eleitheria, Rosa Mystica, 
and Wild Flowers. The sub-heads for 
the second volume are: Flowers of 
Gold, Impressions Du Théatre, The 
Fourth Movement, The Sphinx, The 
Ballad of Reading Jail, and Uncollected 
Poems. Under most of these titles 
there are included a number of poems 
of various lengths. Mr. Wilde will, it 
is claimed, be remembered longer for 
his lyrics than for anything else he has 
written. 


Chip, Of the Flying U. By B. M. Bower. 


The scenes of his story are laid on a 
western ranch, the Flying U. Chip, 
the hero, is sent to the station to bring 
the proprietor’s sister, who is coming 
to spend the summer with her brother, 
the owner of the ranch. The sister i 
young and fair and is, also, a physiciat. 
She overcomes the prejudice of all the 
cowboys, particularly of Chip, when she 
saves the life of his favourite horse, 
and when she sets a broken collar-bone 
and treats a badly sprained ankle for 


The Century Company: him. That he eventually wins her for 


; % : his wife may be surmised before the 
A Adventure. By S. Weir reader wih the end of the story. 
itchell. 


Skiddoo! By Hugh McHugh. 


This serio-comic story narrates the 
experiences of Secretary Greville, 
American Minister to France during the 
Civil War. The plot turns on a stolen 
dispatch which is found in the hands 
of the American Minister during that 
period when the Emperor was trying to 
force England to look upon the Con- 
federate States as a nation. A pretty 
woman, who seeks refuge in a stranger’s 
cab, is the cause of several duels, and 
there is much excitement before all is 
cleared up. 


The Soul of the People. By William M. 


Ivins. 


“A New Year’s Sermon” upon social 
and political duty; by the Republican 
candidate for mayor of New York City 
in 1905. i 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 
Party Leaders of the Time. By Charles 


Willis Thompson. 


“Character studies of public men at 
Washington, Senate portraits, house 
etchings, snapshots at executive officers 
and diplomats, and flashlights in the 
country at large.” This sub-title gives 
an excellent idea of just what this book 
is. The author has endeavoured to 
make clear the personalities of the pub- 
lic men of our time. He has confined 
the sketches chiefly to the men met in 
Washington,—the great centre for pub- 
lic men of America. Thirty-two por- 
traits have been reproduced as full-page 
illustrations, 


Lady Jim of Curzon Street. By Fergus 


Hume. 


Lady Jim is the beautiful but un- 
scrupulous wife of Lord Jim, the 
younger son of the Duke of Pentland. 
Lord Jim had but little money and the 
plot of the story hangs on the scheming 
of Lady Jim to secure her husband’s 
life insurance before his death. Just 
how this is done and the ultimate fate 
of Lady Jim is left for the reader to 
discover. 


The tenth of the John Henry books 
gives the opinions of that gentleman 
concerning upper berths, cooks, patriot- 
ism, mosquitoes, street car etiquette, 
social affairs, and chafing dishes. 
Humour, witticisms, and the latest 
slang are generously sprinkled through- 
out the book. Gordon H. Grant has 
made the characteristic drawings. 


The Financier. By Harris Burland. 


John Gramphorn the principal figure 
in this tale of international intrigue, 
high finance, love, crime, and the Afri- 
can goldfields, is said to bear a striking 
resemblance to Cecil Rhodes. In order 
that the British Empire may become 
aroused concerning the possessions of 
Mashangweland, which the Germans 
also covet, Gramphorn pays George 
Stanyon a large sum of money to go to 
this African kingdom and report the 
discovery of rich gold mines. A beauti- 
ful young German woman, in charge of 
the German Secret Service in England, 
works for her people in an intelligent 
way, and an actress who is loved by 
both Gramphorn and Stanyon is an im- 
portant character in the book 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Cowardice Court. By George Barr- Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


The proximity of two estates in the , 
Adirondacks, one owned by the rich 
American wife of an ignoble English 
peer and the other by a wealthy young 
bachelor, is the reason for the feud 
which springs up between the two fam- 
ilies. A haunted house and a terrific 
thunderstorm play important parts in 
the romance which develops between 
the peer’s sister and the athletic bach- 
elor. The illustrations in colour are by 
Harrison Fisher, and the decorations 
by T. B. Hapgood. 


The Happy Christ. By Harold Begbie. 


If this work proves useful to those 
who experience difficulty in telling chil- 
dren the story of Jesus with absolute 
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and convincing reality, and those chil- 
dren old enough to know themselves 
teased by the perplexities of religious 
instruction, it will have accomplished 
its purpose. 


Eaton and Mains: 


Down in Porto Rico. By George Milton 
Fowles. 


The object of this book is to give a 
true picture of Porto Rican life as it is 
to-day. The subjects dealt with are: 
Physical and Historical Sketches, The 
Homes of the People, Characteristics 
and Customs, Education, Morals and 
Religion, and Industrial and Political 
Situation. There are seventeen full- 
page illustrations. 


J. B. Elwell: 


The Declaration. By J. B. Elwell, 


One of the lessons in Mr. Elwell’s 
Bridge Correspondence Course is given 
in this pamphlet. This lesson teaches 


to the owners of small and unostenta- 
tious places a way to plant their 
grounds and make their gardens with 
small expense; to use the best known 
indigenous trees and the shrubs and 
plants that have been identified for so 
long with American gardens that they 
have become American by adoption; 
and to obtain, with these, good and 
lasting effects that will be the means of 
ever-increasing enjoyment, yet will not 
entail the cares and worries that inevita- 
bly accompany elaborateness and dis- 
play.” There are nearly one hundred 
full-page illustrations. 


The Art and Craft of the Author. By C. 
E. Heisch. 


The two points which the author dis- 
cusses from various standpoints in this 
volume are the need of something to 
say and the skill to say it. He has en- 
deavoured to point out principles which 
the reader may apply to himself, rather 
than to lay down rules. 


and illustrates the importance of the Harper and Brothers: 

declaration of the trump. 

Their Husbands’ Wives. Harper’s Novel- 
ettes. Edited by W. D. Howells and H. 
M. Alden. 


In naming this little collection of tales, 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 


The Circular Study. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 


This story, first published about six 
years ago, is reprinted in the Popular 
Edition. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary. 


Abridged by James C. Fernald 


This abridgment of the Standard Dic- 
tionary is “designed to give the orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, syllabication, and 
definition of more than 26,000 words in 
the speech of the English-speaking 
peoples.” It contains a gazetteer, maps, 
of the United States, etc. 


The Ghosts of Their Ancestors. By Wey- 
mer Jay Mills. 


In this volume those persons who 


‘would rather rely upon the merits of 


their ancestors than upon their own 
worth are ridiculed in a good-natured 
way. The story contains a romance 
between a yourg man whose ancestors 
are not at all famous, and a young 
woman whose family worship at the 
shrine of their noted Knickerbocker lin- 
eage. After all the Knickerbocker ghosts 
have been viewed by the living members 
of the family, the traditions are swept 
away and the hero is found worthy of 
the girl. John Rae has made several 
characteristic illustrations for the book. 


of varied interest but of single purport, 
“the editors have had peculiarly in mind 
those wives who perpetuate in the latest 
woman the ideal of the earliest.’””, Mark 
Twain, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Abby 


: Meguire Roach, Emery Pottle, George 


Hibbard, and Grace Ellery Channing 
are each represented by a story in which 
some phase of married life has been 
illustrated. This is the initial volume 
in a series of novelettes which will be 
brought out by these publishers. 


The Princess Olga. By Ervin Wardman. 


The hero of this romantic tale of ad- 
venture is a young American engineer. 
He accepts a commission to go to Cre- 
vonia, a small imaginary kingdom in 
Europe, for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out a tangled state of affairs. He 
falls in love with Mlle. Vaillant, who 
represents herself to be a firm ally of 
the Princess Olga whom Harding, the 
éngineer, is going to try to keep from 
taking the throne after the king’s death. 
Although directly in opposition to the 
heroine’s wishes, the hero accomplishes 
his purpose after many exciting ad- 
ventures for both himself and Mlle. 
Vaillant, who is really Princess Olga. 
When given her choice as to whether 
she shall be a sovereign or his wife, 
the heroine comes to America. 


The Grafton Press: 


Common Sense Gardens. By Cornelius V. 
V. Sewell. 


The aim of this book is “‘to point out 


Chatwit, The Man-talk Bird. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels. 

A magpie that learned to talk man- 

talk while in captivity is the central 
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figure in Mr. Mighels’s new book. Chat- 
wit escapes to the forest and astonishes 
the birds and beasts by the knowledge 
thus acquired. The creatures inhabiting 
these wilds—the lion, the bear, the coy- 
ote, the buzzard, etc.—-conspire against 
him, but by his strange power he out- 
wits them all. When, however, every 
creature of the animal world is forbid- 
den to befriend Chatwit on pain of 
death, he comes back broken-hearted to 
his boy master. Characteristic illustra- 
tions by the author add to the interest 
of the book. 


elers and other intelligent people” were 
written by a*man who was for twenty- 
five years a commercial traveler for 
New York daily and weekly publi- 
cations. 


The Klebold Press: 
The Snore of a Rose. By William Mara- 


A narrative drama in three parts: 
The Rose, The Dream, and The Awak- 
ening. While this story is writen in the 
style of a novel, as it is intended for 


public presentation on the stage, it 
should be judged from the dramatic 
standpoint. 


The Spoilers. By Rex Beach. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humor. Women 
and Things. 

The second volume of Mark Twain’s 
Library of Humor contains thirty short 
stories and poems. Among the con- 
tributors are : George Ade, Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, John Kendrick Bangs, 


John Lane Company: 


The House by the Bridge. By M. G. Easton. 
Soon after her father’s death the 
heroine of this story, a girl who scat- 
ters sunshine wherever she goes; is 


Gelett Burgess, May Isabel Fisk, Bret 
Harte, Marietta Holley, William Dean 
Howells, Owen Wister, Samuel L. 
Clemens, and seventeen others. Char- 
acteristic pictures illustrate several of 
the stories. 


In Sun or Shade. By Louise Morgan Sill. 


Many of the poems in this collection 
are here published for the first time; 
others have previously appeared in peri- 
odicals. Mrs. Sill’s verses are said to be 
very impressive. There are over one 
hundred poems in the volume. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
Rahab. By Richard Burton. 


This drama in blank verse tells the 
story of “The Woman of Jericho,” 
founded on the Biblical story. In Dr. 
Burton’s version Rahab plans a way of 
escape for the two spies of Israel, one 
of whom is her lover, and denies all 
knowledge of their whereabouts to the 
king’s messengers; the second act rep- 
resents the first day of the siege, when 
the gates of the city are closed to all 
who would go either in or out; the last 
act pictures the downfall of the city. 


The Nonchalante. By Stanley Olmsted. 


Two American students in a German 
university town play important parts 
in this tale. The heroine, from whom 
the book takes its title, is also an Ameri- 
can girl who is studying to be an opera 
singer. Both students fall victims to 
the heroine. The story is said to give 
a vivid pen picture of Dresden and the 
colony of men and women who study 
there. : 


taken from the regimental quarters, 
where she has lived so happily with 
her father, to the home of her aunt. 
Her new home is filled with gloom and 
mystery and the people are morose and 
silent. She wins the love of her aunt, 
but lives many years in the house be- 
fore the mystery is cleared. An excit- 
ing scene in the story is when the aunt 
goes insane and tries to- murder the 
niece. Several of the characters in the 
tale have stories of their own. The end 
of the book sees the heroine with every 
prospect of happiness. The tale is, of 
course, a love-story. 


Love’s Testament. By G. Constant Louns- 
bery. 


These sonnets of love, absence, pas- 
sion, doubt, philosophy, content, separa- 
tion, solitude, reconciliation, jealousy, 
and retrospect are arranged in a se- 
quence. There are sixty-six in all. 


A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. 


The theme of this narrative poem is 
given in its title. It is said to be a work 
of much significance. 


Augustine the Man. By Amélie Rives. 


A dramatic poem by the author of 
“The Quick and the Dead.” The scenes 
are laid in Carthage, Milan, Lago Mag- 
giore, and Tagaste. Augustine first ap- 
pears living happily with the woman he 
loves and his son. He becomes con- 
vinced of his sins and enters the priest- 
hood, taking his son with him. It is 
left to the reader to discover what ef- 
fect this action has. ¢ 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
John F. Kelly: 


The Man with the Grip. By John F. Kelly. 


This “series of original stories, rhymes 
and illustrations for commercial trav- 


Notes from Nature’s Garden. By Frances 
A. Bardswell. 

Among the cornfields, pastures, and 

uplands of the seacoast of Norfolk 
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were most of these Nature Studies 
written. The autMor has given the 
names of the seasons to the four parts 
into which her book is divided. Under 
Spring there are studies of scare-crows, 
April’s colours, the cuckoo call, etc.; 
the Summer season includes articles on 
Weeds or Wild Flowers, The Red Vale- 
rian, On Behalf of Insects, Dangerous 
Wild Flowers, Moths, etc.; under Au- 
tumn such subjects as Robin, Bonfires, 
The Death of the Leaves, The Harvest 
Mite, etc., are discussed; while Winter 
deals with Holly and Mistletoe, Winter 
Stars, Our Turnip-field, The Sun in 
Winter, and Sea-gulls in London. The 
topography of the book and thirty-four 
illustrations are praiseworthy. 


The — of Lucan. By Sir Edward 
Ridl 


The second edition of this translation 
into blank verse, the first appearing in 
1896, has been Tevised and corrected 
wherever it has seemed necessary or 
advisable. 


Life of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. 


Some errors in words or punctuation 


The Coming of the Leisure Class, Our 
Loathed but esteemed Contemporary, A 
Pilgrim in the Wilderness, The Trem- 
olo Stop, Sown in our Weakness, etc. 
F. R. Gruger and W. Glackens have 
made the illustrations. 


The Four Million. By O. Henry. 


New York life on the Bowery, on 
Fifth avenue, on Wall street, at Coney 
Island, in fact, about every phase of 
life to be found i in the city, is portrayed 
in the twenty-five stories included in 
this volume. “Tobin’s Palm” is a 
humourous tale which describes the 
visit of an Irishman to a Coney Island 
palmist; “The Memoirs of a Yellow 
Dog” records the reminiscences of a 
pedigreed dog; in one story a broker 
falls in love with his stenographer; in 
another a clerk and his wife have a com- 
fortable home and give Christmas pres- 
ents on a Very small salary. Some of 
the titles are: A Cosmopolitan in a 
Café, The Man About Town, The Cop 
and the Anthem, A Service of Love, 
Springtime a la Carte, Sisters of the 
Golden Circle, etc. 





have been rectified in this the third edi- The Macmillan Company: 


tion of a work which was first printed . 
in 1899. A few alterations have been The Life of John Wesley. By C. T. Win- 


made and two appendices, in which “The chester. 


State of France before the Revolution” 
and “Robespierre’ are discussed, have 
been added. More notes have also been 
included. 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 


Plays and Lyrics. By Cale Young Rice. 


In this collection will be found the 
play “Yolanda of Cyprus,” never be- 
fore published; new lyrics, “David,” 
which first appeared in America in 1904; 
and reprints from other volumes of 
poetry by Mr. Rice. The author has 
endeavoured to include only his best 
work. 


“Pigs is Pigs.” By Ellis Parker Butler. 


The whole difficulty in this humourous 
story arose over a dispute between the 
freight agent and the consignee con- 
_ cerning the rates on a consignment of 
two guinea pigs—was it fifty or sixty 
cents? Mr. Will Crawford has made 
five illustrations for the book. 


In Our Town. By William Allen White. 


The nineteen stories contained in this 
collection are written by the editor of 
a Western newspaper and are said to 
portray the persons and the things which 
happen in “our town,” as seen through 
his window. Mr. White has en- 
deavoured to do for a Kanasas town 
what Barrie has done for a Scottish 
town in “A Window in Thrums.”’ Some 
of the titles are: The Society Editor, 


This biography does not consider 
Wesley “merely as the founder of a 
great religious body, but as one of the 
most prominent figures of the eighteenth 
century, and as the leader of a move- 
ment profoundly affecting English so- 
ciety.” Special attention is given to 
the personality, tastes, habits, and stud- 
ies of Wesley, and to his attitude toward 
the social conditions, and the political 
questions of his own day. 


New York Book Supply Company: 
Rhapsody. By Alfred Hitch. 


A paper-covered book containing both 
poetry and prose. In the first part of 
the volume are poems on various sub- 
jects; the prose selections are on Race 
Suicide, The Supernatural, Walt Whit- 
man, and The Awakening. There are, 
also, the “advance sheets from an 
United States historical work, A.D. 
2900.” 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


The Lucky Piece. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. 


This is a story of the Adirondacks. 
The hero is a rich college man who finds 
his wealth a hindrance to real effort. 
It falls to the lot of the heroine to 
“make a man of him.” The story takes 
its title from a small Spanish coin 
which the hero gave the heroine when 
they were but children, an incident 








The Foundation of the Republic. 


Undistinguished Americans. 


which he promptly forgot but which she 
always remembered, as she attributed 
her friends, health, and wealth to the 
luck which it brought her. 


The Throwback. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 


A romance of the Southwest. Alan 
Gordon, after being told by his father 
that he is a savage and that civilisation 
and refinement are lost on him, leaves 
his Southern home and goes to Texas 
and the Southwest. Here he proves 
himself a leader and has many exciting 
adventures. Once, when attacked by 
thirty Kiowa Indians, he kills seventeen. 
There is a villain relative who tries to 
cheat him out of his inheritance; an 
equally villainous associate; a pretty 
cousin whom he marries and brings 
back to his old home; and several other 
characters who are important to the 
story. This book will be found inter- 
esting to all who find entertainment in 
stories of cowboys and of wild ranch 
life. N. C. Wyeth has made the illus- 


trations. 


James Pott and Company: 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. Chester- 


ton and W. Robertson Nicoll. 


A new edition of a monograph which 
has met with general favour in another 
form. The discussion of the character- 
istics, personality, and style of Mr. 
Stevenson are followed by a biographical 
note. A portrait of the subject appears 
as the frontispiece. 


By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

“The Foundation” and “The Ideas of 
the Founders,” the two addresses in- 
cluded in this small volume, were de- 
livered by Dr. Hale before the depart- 
ments of Government and Sociology in 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on the evenings of November 
4, 1905, and November 4, 1903, respec- 
tively. A portrait of Dr. Hale is the 
frontispiece. 


Edited by 
Hamilton Holt. 

From a collection of about seventy- 
five biographies of undistinguished 
American men and women, recently 
published periodically, these sixteen 
have been selected as being “‘most rep- 
resentative of the humbler classes in 
the nation, and of individuals whose 
training and work have been the most 
diverse.” There are stories of the 
butcher, the bootblack, the push-cart 
peddler, the dressmaker, the nurse girl, 
the cook, the editor, the minister, the 
butler,*etc. They represent the five 
great races of mankind and include im- 
migrants from Lithuania, Poland, 
Sweden, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Syria, China, and Japan. 
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Saints in Society. 
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Mr. Edwin E. Slosson has written an 
introduction to the book. 


Putnam’s Sons: 


By Robert Strang. 

Last year Mr. Strang portrayed the 
Japanese side of the war in “Kobo;” 
in this year’s story the same war is 
viewed from a Russian standpoint. Boys 
will find Jack Brown’s efforts and ad- 
ventures, while endeavouring to rescue 
his father from a Russian prison, both 
exciting and interesting. Mr. Strang is 
called Henty’s successor. The story is 
illustrated with full-page pictures, maps, 
and plans. 


By Margaret Baillie- 


Saunders. 


The rise to the candidacy for Parlia- 
ment of a young London printer is the 
foundation upon which this story is laid. 
Flattered by the sudden financial and 
social success with which he meets, he 
becomes a regular cad. His wife, for 
whom, on acount of her origin, he never 
had any social hopes, becomes a real 
saint in society. This book was noted 
among these pages when it appeared in 
London. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Joseph Jefferson. 


Francisco De Gédya. 


By Francis Wilson. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


By Richard Muther. 


The life of this Spanish master has 
been added to the Langham Series of 
Art Monographs. In addition to the 
frontispiece, which is a portrait of Goya 
made by himself, there are sixteen full- 
page illustrations of his work. The 
volume is imported by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 


The Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright. 


Six 


Mrs. Wright’s latest book is a picture 
of the faculty side of college life. There 
are several pairs of lovers but the real 
romance of the book is between an in- 
structor who, eighteen years before, had 
left the town, undecided as to whether 
or not he loved Miss Langdon, the presi- 
dent’s daughter. He returns in the be- 
lief that he loves her, but finds her 
somewhat inclined to meddle in the af- 
fairs of others. A widow, who lives at 
the college. is very agreeable and the 
hero proposes to her. Her first mar- 
riage being so unhappy, she hesitates 
before giving an answer. In the mean- 
time, the hero proposes to and is ac- 
cepted by Miss Langdon. 


Stars. By Nelson Lloyd. 


This book takes its title from_ the 
name of the tiny Pennsylvania village 
in which the characters of the different 
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stories reside. In the town are a small 
store, a blacksmith shop, a few scattered 
houses; a pretty music teacher, a church 
choir, a village bachelor, and theinevi- Frederick A. Stokes Company: 

table small boy. The village gossips, 

who congregate at the store, the annual The Basses: Fresh Water and Marine. 
hog guessing contest, the love affairs of By William C. Harris and Tarleton H. 
the village choir, etc., are responsible Bean. Edited and Illustrated by Louis 
for some of the sixteen stories in the Rhead. 

collection. Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, A companion volume to the Editor’s 


4 . ee ny eg Levering, Brook Trout book, previously published. 
ave illustrated the . The chief purpose of the work is “to 
supply readers with complete informa- 
tion, not only how, when, and where 
to fish for bass, but ‘also to enable them 
to find ‘poetic descriptions, entertain- 
ing accounts, and pleasing vicissitudes 
of angling, so that they may catch a 
glimpse, if possible, of the glamour and 


Lord Byron, Lady Byron, and the 
Countess Quiccioli, respectively. 





Later Queens of the French Stage. By H. 
Noel Williams. 


The first book, recently published, 
which Mr. Williams wrote, dealt with 
the wife of Moliére, Marie du Champ- 


mesté, Justine Favart, and others. The 
six “stage stars” discussed in his newest 
work were born in the middle or latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Their 
names are: Sophie Arnould, Mlle. 
Guimard, Mlle. Raucourt, Mme. Du- 
azon, Mile. Contat, and Mme. Saint- 

uberty. A portrait of Sophie Arnould 
is the frontispiece. 


Essays of Addison. 


An addition to the Caxton Thin Paper 
Classics, imported by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The volume contains 
about three-fourths of all the essays 
written by Addison, including those 
from The Tatler, The Spectator, The 
Guardian, and The.Lover. A portrait 
of Addison is the frontispiece. 


The Law-breakers. By Rédbert Grant. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THe BookMAN. 


light of nature-study, without which 
half of the delight in fishing would be 
lost.” The fresh water basses are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Harris, and the marine 
by Mr. Bean. The volume, which pre- 
sents a handsome appearance, contains 
twenty-three illustrations, six of which 
are in colour, sixteen in black and 
white, and one a photogravure. 


—— of the South Pole. By Hugh R. 
iil. 


“This book has been the burden of the 
holidays of three years—in Switzer- 
land, in Scotland, and in the United 
States—and it expresses the result of 
the reading of thirty.” It is the story 
of many attempts to reach the South 
Pole from the time the idea was first 
thought of to the present time. The 
volume is well illustrated with pictures, 
maps and charts. 


The Morrison I. Swift Press: 


Things Indian. By William Crooke. Marriage and Race Death. By Morrison I. 


The object of*the author in making 
these discursive notes on various sub- 
jects connected with India, has been “to 
search in the by-ways of Anglo-Indian 
literature, and discuss some of the 
quaint and curious matters connected 
with the country which are not spe- 
cially considered in the ordinary books 
of reference.” There are over one hun- 
dred and fifty subjects dealt with. The 
volume is intended to form one of a 
series which already includes “Things 
Chinese” and “Things Japanese,’’ by 
Dr. J. D. Ball and Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain, respectively. 


Byron. 3 Vols. 


The works of Lord Byron are here 
published in The Caxton Thin Paper 
Classics and are imported. Volume I 
contains the Shorter Poems; Volume 
II, the Satires and Dramas; and Volume 
III, the Longer Poems. The frontis- 
pieces are reproductions of portraits of 


Swift. 


The author seeks in this volume to 
give a true anatomy of modern society. 
This, he believes, will lead to the puri- 
fication of society and will provide a 
foundation upon which a better race 
may be built. The sub-title of the book 
is “The Foundations of an Intelligent 
System of Marriage.” 


Benj. R. Tucker: 
Slaves to Duty. By John Badcock, Jr. 


A pamphlet containing a lecture de- 
livered over twelve years ago. 


Modern Marriage. By Emile Zola. 


The contents of this brochure have 
been translated by Mr. Benj. R. Tucker. 
Four examples are cited, as illustrating 
modern marriage, where the man “has 
no time to love, and he marries his 
wife without knowing her, without be- 
ing known by her.” 
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Richard G. Badger: 
Shadow Land. By Florence H. Robert- 


son. 

These stories of the South have been 
written in memory of the unfaltering 
devotion and underlying love of the old 
negro slaves of Virginia. Miss Tilly an’ 
Marse Jeems, Ubique Fidelis, and Chil- 
dren of the Woods are the titles of the 
tales. Mr. Robert E. Withers has writ- 
ten an introduction. 


The Dying Musician. By Mary Elizabeth 
Powell. 
Verses by a Maryland woman said to 
echo the old “Sunny South.” The poems 
all have a connection. 


Tangled Threads. By M. E. Dudley. 


This is a tale of Mormonism told in 
verse illustrated by six full-page illus- 
trations. It is divided into nine cantos. 


Over the Bridge and Other Poems. By 
Ella M. Truesdell. 
Nearly one hundred poems are in- 
cluded in this collection. Their themes 
cover a wide range of subjects. 


Mystery of the West. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. 


The first of the three poems in this 
collection gives the book its title. This 
is said to be an epic of Freedom. The 
second poem “Chant for the Children of 
Mystery,” may be called an interlude 
between the two greater poems. In the 
last poem, “Freedom,” having taken up 
her abode in America, is figured as en- 
throned in the centre of the continent. 
To her throng the oppressed of every 
nation, each greeting her and supplicat- 
ing her in a song, setting forth his pe- 
culiar wrongs.” 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


College Songs. Compiled by Henry Ran- 
dall Waite. 

A new and enlarged edition of a well- 
known collection of songs. There are 
“jolly songs, nonsense songs, convivial 
songs, plantation melodies, serenades, 
songs of rollicking swagger, and songs 
of tender sentiment.” There are in all 
one hundred and thirteen songs. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Reading of Shakespeare. By James 
Mason Hoppin. 

These discussions include studies of 
Shakespeare’s Life and Learning, Style, 
Nature and Art, and Morality. Each 
play is taken up separately and com- 
mented on. They are arranged in 
groups of Comedies, Greek Plays, Ro- 
man Tragedies, Italian Plays, and Some 

Last Great Plays. 


Memories of A Great Schoolmaster. By 
an Old Saint Paul’s Boy. 


An appreciative collection of remin- 
iscences of Dr. Henry A. Coit by one 
of his associates. The fiftieth anni- 
versary, celebrated this year, of St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., where 
Dr. Coit ministered for forty years, 
makes this work most timely. Follow- 
ing a biographical sketch are chapters 
on the School Room, the Class Room, 
the Doctor’s Study, the Doctor’s Talks, 
the Playground, the Chapel, the Sun- 
day Evening Hymn, and an Appendix 
which contains addresses, papers and 
letters. 


War Government, Federal and State. 
1861-1865. By William B. Weeden. 


This study of the Civil War period is 
intended to show that “war govern- 
ment, Federal and State, accomplished 
most potent and far-reaching results in 
the readjustment of the relations be- 
tween States and the nation, and be- 
tween the people and the governing 
body.” Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and New York have been chosen 
as typical States by the author. 


Between Two Masters. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. 


This story turns on the struggle of a 
young college man to determine whether 
or not he shall devote his life to the ac- 
cumulating of money, which will make 
him heir to his uncle’s millions and win 
for himself the woman of his choice. 
He decides that he must aid his fellow- 
men and takes up his work in the Col- 
lege Settlement. Here he finds a woman 
who is worthy of his love, and in the 
end all are happy except the young 
woman who wanted both love and 
riches. 


A Little Sister of Destiny. By Gelett Bur- 
gess. 

The stories in this volume read like 
fairy tales. Margaret Million is the 
name of a wealthy young heiress, whose 
one ambition in life seems to be to 
mingle with the common people and be- 
friend them in secret. She assumes the 
role of a chorus girl, cashier, manicur- 
ist, artist’s model, and maid-servant and 
each time is the means of bringing last- 
ing happiness to more than one with 
whom she comes in contact! The first 
chapter tells how she secures the ser- 
vices of a private secretary who has 
“manners, honour, kindness, and clever- 
ness.” In the last chapter this secre- 
tary becomes her fiancé. 

The Mayor of Warwick. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. 
Felicity Wycliffe, the heroine of this 
story, is an educated girl of aristo- 
cratic temperament and the’ daughter of 
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the bishop. She is, moreover, inclined 
to be somewhat socialistic and is fond 
of experiments. Felicity is much in- 
terested in a street car conductor and 
baseball player, a man who at length 
becomes the Mayor of Warwick, and 
eventually her husband. College life 
and politics are portrayed in the tale. 


By Andy Adams. 

Life on the frontier in the eighties is 
vividly portrayed in the fourteen stories 
which Mr. Adams, “a veteran cowboy,” 
has included in this volume. These are 
tales “of the desperado; of man-to-man 
difficulties; of queer characters; the 
adventures of the cowboy in the field of 
politics; the capture of outlaws by 
rangers; and the ransom of rich ranch- 
eros who have been kidnapped.” Some 
of the titles are: Drifting North, Bad 
Medicine, A Winter Round-up, A Col- 
lege Vagabond, The Double Trail, 
— and The Story of a Poker 

teer. 


By Leon H. 


Vincent. 


Lincoln, Master of Men. 


The reputation of each of the nine- 
teen American authors whose work is 
reviewed in this volume rests on some 
work published between the years 1809 
and 1860. The writers are Irving, 
Bryant, Cooper, Longfellow, Poe, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Holmes, Motley, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Taylor, Mitchell, Curtis, Lowell, Whit- 
man, and Parkman. There is a descrip- 
tive sketch of the life, the character, the 
writer, and the works of a different 
author in each chapter. 


By Alonzo Roths- 


child. 


Little, 
The Up-to-Date Waitress. 


This character study of Lincoln is 
said to differ from his other biographies 
in its aim to show the reader his mastery 
over different types of men, as well as 
over himself. His physical prowess; his 
intellectual developments; his political 
career; the Douglas Debates; Lincoln’s 
relations with Seward, Chase, Stanton, 
Frémont and McClellan are all handled 
in chapters by themselves, each chapter 
being prefaced by a portrait of the char- 
acter dealt with. 


Brown and Company: 


By Janet Mc- 


Kenzie Hill. 


“This book is intended as a guide to 
what may be called good, perhaps ideal, 
service for waitresses under all circum- 
stances, and not as a set of hard and 
fast rules from which there is no ap- 
peal.” There are chapters on the Care 
of the Dining-Room; Care of the Pan- 


~ try; Styles of Serving Meals; Serving 


The Fight for Canada. 


Old Washington. By 


Called to the Field. 


Maid of Athens. 


Breakfast, English Fashion; Serving 
Dinner, Russian Fashion; Serving 
Luncheon, Compromise ~ Style; On 
Carving; Preparing and Dressing Salad 


Plants; and many other useful subjects. 


By William Wood. 

A definitive edition of “A Sketch 
from the History of the Great Imperial 
War.” Major Wood gives the follow- 
ing reasons which justify the writing 
of. this book: first, “all the necessary 
sources of original information have 
only now been brought together for the 
very first time ;’’ second, “the whole sub- 
ject has never yet been described from 
the Naval and Military points of view 
combined together;” third, “the com- 
plete history of this Canadian campaign 
is a most valuable object-lesson in Im- 
perial Defence.” The book is_ illus- 
trated with portraits and maps and con- 
tains a bibliography. 


A Millionaire of Yesterday. By E. Phillips 


Oppenheim. 


The fight which two men make for 
life and fortune is the foundation upon 
which this story is laid. The scenes are 
divided between England and West 
Africa. A new edition, illustrated by 
John W. Kennedy. 


Harriet Prescott 


Spofford. 

The capital city, just after the close 
of the Civil War, is portrayed in the 
five stories in this volume. “In a Con- 
spiracy” and “The Colonel’s Christmas” 
are both love stories. The other titles 
are “A Thanksgiving .Breakfast,” “A 
Guardian Angel,” and “A Little Old 
Woman.” These studies of the South- 
ern men and women, the old mammies, 
the politicians, and other characters are 
said to picture a different Washington 
from that which exists at present. 


By Lucy Meacham 
Thruston. 


A young Virginian woman whose hus- 
band took up arms for the cause of his 
people a few months after their mar- 
riage, tells the story of the war from 
her standpoint. From a life of luxury 
and happiness, the young wife suffers 
the keenest anxiety for the safe return 
of her husband, father, and brothers; 
and the state of penury to which she is 
reduced is illustrated by the feeling of 
thankfulness for the coming of spring 
dandelions for food. An old black mam- 
my plays an important part in the love- 
story of a young girl and her sweet- 
heart which runs through the book. 


By Lafayette McLaws. 

Thyrza, the heroine of this story, is 
the beautiful “Maid of Athens” to 
whom Lord Byron is supposed to have 
written the song bearing that title. Her 





















father having lost his life for the cause 
of his country and her mother having 
taken her own life in order to save her- 
self from the Turks, Thyrza is brought 
up by a renegade uncle in the employ 
of the Grand Vizier i in Turkey’s capitol. 
Thither came an Englishman, by the 
name of Byron, who made love to the 
girl. A Turk, who is himself deter- 
mined to marry Thyrza, plots to destroy 
the romance between her and Byron by 
forging letters, and his duplicity is not 
discovered in time to avert a tragedy. 


The Heart of the Railroad Problem. By 
Frank Parsons. 


“The history of railway discrimina- 
tion in the United States, the chief ef- 
forts at control and the remedies pro- 
posed, with hints from other countries.” 
In addition to the foregoing sub-title, 
this book is said to “reveal the facts in 
reference to favouritism or unjust dis- 
crimination from the beginning of our 
railway history to the present time, dis- 
closes the motives and causes of dis- 
crimination, discusses various remedies 
that have been proposed, and gathers 
hints from the railway systems of other 
countries to clarify and develop the 
conclusions indicated by our own rail- 
road _ history.” 


The Man and His Kingdom. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

A new edition of a tale of love, in- 
trigue, and revolution in South Amer- 
ica. Many thrilling adventures are told 
in the narrative. Ch. Grunwald has 
made the illustrations. 


Kenelm’s Desire. By Hughes Cornell. 


Kenelm is a full-blooded Alaska In- 
dian, adopted and educated by a white 
family of British Columbia. Desire, 
the only daughter of Frau Eda, is a 
carefully nurtured music-loving girl. 
She is, moreover, the girl whom Kenelm 
has determined to marry. The hero, 
who has inherited an iron will from his 
ancestors, accomplishes his purpose— 
marries the girl, is a British Columbian 
M.P., and is received in the highest 
social circles, 


John W. Luce and Company: 


Whistler. By Haldane Macfall. 
Stevenson. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. 
These are the first and second num- 
bers of the “Spirit of the Age Series.” 
The object of this series is to present 
to the readers a living, marching per- 
sonality, breathing with the individu- 
ality characteristic of the man or woman, 
whose Work and influence in whatever 
field of literature or art was his or her 
chosen one, may said to faintly re- 
flect the spirit or tendencies of culti- 
vated thought at the present time. By 
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giving the names of the subheads into 
which the books are divided one can 
get a general idea of the treatment of 
each. In the first, they are: The Man, 
His Career, and That Which He Spoke; 
in the second, Of the Man, Apprentice- 
ship, and Across the Seas. More books 
are proniised for this series. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


The Count at Harvard. By Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland. 


The sub-titl—“Being the Adventures 
of a Young Gentleman of Fashion at 
Harvard University’—télls just what 
this book is. There is no distinct plot 
but the “Count,” a nickname given to a 
typical young American, and Peter and 
Giles, his two friends, give animated 
accounts of “The Spring Rowing,” 
“The Pudding Show,” “The Yale Base- 
ball Game,” “Class Day,” a game of 
whist, the gymnasium, the clubhouse, 
the dormitory, the lecture room, the 
theatre, and other phases of college life. 
Mr. Holland is said to havé given a pen 
portrait of his college life and college 
friends. 


The Pilgrim Press: 
The Valley of Troubling. By Grace Duf- 


field Goodwin. 


A paper-covered brochure, the first 
article in which gives its title. Fire- 
wood, The Answering Voice, and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Last Verses are the other se- 
lections. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 
Josiah Warren. By William Bailie. 


A sociological study of the first Amer- 
ican anarchist. Preceding the biogra- 
phy is an essay defining anarchistic be- 
lief in relation to other social forces. A 
portrait of Mr. Warren is the frontis- 
piece. 


Herbert B. Turner and Company: 
The Stigma. By Emily Selkirk. 


The race problem is the foundation 
upon which Miss Selkirk has laid her 
story. One of the chief characters is a 
mulatto girl, who finds her “stigma” of 
blood such a curse that she commits 
suicide. A villainous white man is an- 
other important character. A romance 
between a Southern man and woman 
runs through the tale. 


By Randolph 
Bedford. 


Love, politics, mining, farming, pros- 
pecting, and other phases of Australian 
life are portrayed by the author, who is 
himself a son of that country. Three 
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strong men, a proud woman and an- 
other weak one play the leading parts in 
the story. The plot is hinged on the 
point wherein these strong men are 
weak, a weakness that means a political 
defeat. 


The Conquest of Jerusalem. By Myriam 


Harry. 

In the European colony at Jerusalem 
are laid the scenes of this novel. The 
hero, a young French archaeologist who 
has gone to the Holy Land to bring 
back the dead past, loses his hold of the 
Catholic faith, He meets with an acci- 
dent and is taken to the hospital, and 
eventually marries his Protestant nurse. 
A difference in religious views tends to 
make a breach between them, which 
widens with the birth of their child. All 
three come to a tragic end. Into the 
story are sprinkled glimpses of the life 
in the famous city—beggars, lepers, re- 
ligious sects, mysteries, etc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Laird and Lee: 


A Modern Tragedy. By John Merritte 
Driver. 


A story of love and intrigue, the 
scenes of which are laid in Italy and 
America. 


merce as a basis of the new Monroe 
Doctrine. The volume is amply illus- 
trated with pictures and maps. 


Hawaiian Yesterdays. By Henry M. Lyman. 


“Chapters from a boy’s life in the 
Islands in the early days.” Dr. Lyman 
tells of the experiences of his boyhood, 
and the life, manners and homes of the 
people among whom he lived until he 
went to college. Many of the natural 
wonders of Hawaii are described and il- 
lustrated. The book contains twenty- 
seven illustrations and two maps. 


Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Ziin- 
mern. 


These tales are intended for young 
readers. The first part of the book tells 
the story of Aeneas and his comrades 
from the fall of Troy to the founding 
of Lavinium; the second part deals with 
the early days of Rome; and Part III. 
contains stories of Italian and Greek ori- 
gin, giving the legends and myths of 
Proseipina, Orpheus, Acis and Galatea, 
Narcissus and Echo, Pyramus and 
Thisbe, King Midas, Halcyone, and 
Philemon and Baucis. There are twen- 
ty-one full-page illustrations. 


Dick Pentreath. By Katharine Tynan. 


This novel portrays country life in 
England, and “there was no one so well 





A. C. McClurg and Company: 


The Glory Seekers. By William Horace 
Brown. 


liked in the country by rich and poor as 
Dick Pentreath,” the hero. On _ the 
evening of Dick’s wedding to Dorothea 


“The romance of would-be founders 
of empire in the early days of the Great 
Southwest.” Woven into a _ narrative 
that reads like fiction are the facts con- 
cerning the early invasions of Spanish 
territory in the. United States. Among 
the scores of names mentioned are: 
President Adams, Benedict Arnold, 
Blennerhasset, James Boivie, Aaron 
Burr, John Brown, J. R. Giddings, 
Bernardo Gutierrez, Andrew Jackson, 
Thomas Jefferson, Reuben Kemper, 
Augustus Magee, Captain Perry, James 
Wilkinson, etc., etc. The volume is 
well illustrated. 


Panama to Patagonia. By Charles M. 


Pepper. 

The purpose of this work is “to con- 
sider and describe the effect of the 
Panama Canal on the West Coast coun- 
tries of South America from the year 
1905.” The different chapters give il- 
lustrations of the increased commerce 
which the Canal has brought to the 
Pacific Coast; give suggestions regard- 
ing modes of ving and methods of 
travel to those who intend visiting the 
West Coast countries; give descriptions 
of the country’s resources, topography, 
political progress, fiscal systems, native 
races, and social and industrial condi- 
tions. The last chapter discusses com- 


Semple, some of the young men, at a 
gathering in his honour, played tricks 
with Dick’s glass of wine. When Dick 
meets Dorothea a little later, he is not 
quite himself. As a result, instead of 
his bride, he receives the next day a 
curt dismissal. Then follow six years 
of torture and suffering for both, during 
which time Dick marries a_ coarse 
woman from whom death releases him 
and happiness is theirs at last. There 
are several other love affairs woven 
into the story. 


The Ghost in Hamlet and Other Essays. 


By Maurice Francis Egan. 

This is a collection of ten essays in 
“comparative literature”—so-called be- 
cause “they are founded on qualities in 
literature that constantly connote com- 
parison, contrast, and the influence of 
the writer on readers or hearers, who 
in turn affect him.” Other essays are 
entitled: Imitators of Shakespeare, 
Some Pedagogical Uses of Shakespeare, 
Lyrism in Sachaipeere’s Comedies, The 
Puzzle of Hamlet, A Definition of Lit- 
erature, The Ebb and Flow of Romance, 
etc. 


Nicanor: Teller of Taies. By C. Bryson 
Taylor. 


Nicanor, a slave in the days when 
Britain was ruled by the Romans, in- 














herited from his grandfather a wonder- 
ful gift for telling tales. Varia, the 
daugliter of a Roman lord, was the one 
most bewitched. She forgot he was a 
slave. The story tells of the adventures 
of Nicanor, of Varia, and of Eldris, a 
Greek maiden, who loved Nicanor and 
who was also a slave. The typography 
of the book is especially praiseworthy. 
The illustrations, which are in colour, 
and decorations are by the Kinneys. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most 
popular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of April and the 1st of May. 

NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 


1. Retold in English. Brooks. (Brentano.) 


to 


1.00. 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. ( Macmillan. ) 
1.50. 

3. An Angel of Pain. Benson. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 

4. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

5. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

6. Alton of Somasco. Bindloss. (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 
Second List 


1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
$1.50. 

2. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

3. Pam Decides. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) -$1.50. 

. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Scholar’s Daughter. Harraden. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

9 A Motor Car Divorce. Hale. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN. 


1. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. — Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan. ) 
1.50. 
3. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
4. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
6. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) $1.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. The Most Beautiful Thing in the World. 
Swift. (Dutton) $1.00. : 

2. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

3. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

4. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 
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5. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


6. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
$1.50. 

2. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

3. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 

4 


(Macmillan. ) 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Idlers. Roberts. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
5. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
6. The onquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
(Macmillan. ) 


1.50. 

2. Called to the Field. Thurston. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Patriots. Brady. (Dodd, Mead & 

Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

Boe Great Refusal. Gray. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
(Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
2. “aa Trouble, Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
1.50. 
. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1. The Evasion. Frothingham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
2. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
. The Gis from America. De La Pasture. 
(Dutton.) $1.50. 
The Upton Letters. T. B. (Putman.) 
$1,25 net. 
.In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 


$1.50. 
. Folly. Ricket. (Baker, Taylor & Co.) 
$1.50. 


1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


On > w& 


1. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
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(Century.) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


1. The Evasion. Frothingham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

2. The Girl in Waiting. Eyre. (J. W. Luce 
& Co.) $1.50. 

3. The Count at Harvard. Holland. (L. C. 

Page & Co.) $1.50. 
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. The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. Barr. 

(D. Appleton & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

: — of Pain. Benson. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Fenwick’s Careér. Ward. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


Bacheller. (Harper. ) 
(Dodd, 


$1.50. 

. Silas Strong. 
$1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. The Evasion. Frothingham. 

Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

ner.) $1.50. 

. The Genius. Potter. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Great Refusal. Gray. (Appleton.) 


(Dodd, 


(Houghton 
(Scrib- 


$1.50. 
. A Motor Car Divorce. Hale. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of Histo Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

' me Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50 

The eles” “Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Wister. 


. Lady Baltimore. (Macmillan. ) 


(Doubleday, Page 


1.50. 

. The jungle, Sinclair. 
Co.) $1.50 

. The House ts a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 


Trouble. Quick. (Bobbs. Merrill.) 
1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1. 50. 

. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 


. The Quickening. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. Uncle William. Lee. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. Judith. 


$1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. 
6. The Scarlet Empire. Parry. 


. Lady Baltimore. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. 


. The Wood-Carver of Lympus. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. 


$1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 


. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


$1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. 
. The Quickening. Lynde. 


. The Throwback, Lewis. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. 
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Lynde. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

(Century.) $1.00. 
Wister. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
he Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 
Alexander. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 


(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 
Wister. (Macmillan. ) 
(Doubleday, 


(Double- 


$1.50. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 
day. Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 


LOS. ANGELES, CAL. 


Waller. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50 
Wister. ( Macmillan. ) 


(Double- 


Lat; Baltimore. 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 
Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, ° Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
(Dodd, 


(Macmillan. ) 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
Wister. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Mer- 


(Outing Pub- 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
MEMPHIS, TENN 


rill.) $1.50. 
lishing Co.) '$1.50 50. 


(Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 


(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 
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. Lady Baltimore. 
$1.50. 
. The Truth About Tolna. 


. The Dawn of a 


. Silas Strong. Bacheller. 
$1.50. 

q The Lake. 

. The Jungle. 


. Lady Baltimore. 
$1.50. 
. Uncle William. Lee. 


$1.5 
5. The Truth About Tolna. 


. A Diplomatic Adventure. 


. Chip, of the Flying U. Bower. 


. Silas Strong. *Bacheller. 
. The Jungle. 





Wister. (Macmillan.) 


Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 
The Quickening. Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50 
(Harper Bros.) 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 


Moore. 


& Co.) $ 


(Century.) $1.00. 


. Hearts and Creeds. Ray. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. Famous Introductions to Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Warner. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$2.50 net. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The es Chambers. (Appleton.) 


Runkle. (Cen- 


tury.) $1.50. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


é ae Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50 

. If Youth Sy Knew. Castle. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50, 

. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.00. 


Mitchell. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.25. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


(Dilling- 
ham.) $f.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 





THE BOOK MART 





_ 
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$1.50. 
. The Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. 


$1.50. 
. “Pigs is Pigs.” 


A nm PWHH 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. The Wheel oF Life. 
. The Truth About Tolna. 


. Ballads of 
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’ a Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 
. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


(Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
PHILA, PA. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50 


. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) $1.50. 

. The House 4 a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. Chip, of the Flying U. Bower. (Dilling- 
ham.) $1.25. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Alton of Somasco. (Bindloss. (Stokes.) 


Butler. (McClure.) $.50. 
. A Maker o Strapon Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Diplomatic Adventure. Mitchell. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.00. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
: oy Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 
. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Girl from Tim’s Place. Munn. (La- 
throp, Lee & Sheppard.) $1.50. 
. Uncle William. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Genius. Potter. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Wister. 


olson. 


( Macmillan.) 
(Bobbs-Mer- 


Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Runkle. (Cen- 


.50. 
anes. Lynde. 
rill Co.) $1.5 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


. How to Prepare for Europe. Guerber. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2.00. 
the Sunlit Years. 
(North American Press.) $1.00. 


Gordon. 
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2. The Girl 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Uncle William. Lee. (Century.) $1.25. 
in Waiting. Eyre. (Luce & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. The Evasion. Frothingham. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 

. Silas Strong. Bacheller. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. 

& Co.) $1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 


(Dodd, 
(Scrib- 


(Houghton, 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


. The Spoilers. 

. Lady Baltimore. 

$1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 

Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
ner’s.) $1.00. 

The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 

. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. (Lit- 

tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO OHIO. 


. The Hotise of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 

olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

. The Jungle. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.5 

. The House oF ° Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner’s.) $1.00 
. The Spoilers. Beach. ( Harper.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. 
tury Co.) $1.50. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 

Co. Ltd.) $1.50. 
. The Long Arm. Gardenhire. (The Poole 
Pub. Co.) $1.25. 
. First it Was Ordained. Guy Thorne. 
(The Musson Book Co. Ltd.) $1.25. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (McLeod 
& Allen.) $1.25. 
. Hazel of Heatherland. Grundy. (Baker, 
Taylor Co.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
; ee Long Arm. Gardenhire. (Harper.) 
1.50. 


ge 


$1.50. 


(Cen- 


(Musson 


3. The Jungle. 
4. Barbara Winslow, 
g. 

$1.50. 
6. The House of a Thousand Candles, 


THE BOOKMAN 


Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 

Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


The Gambler. Thurston. 


(Dodd, 
(Harper. ) 


Nich- 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


olson. 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Spoilers. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


. The 


. Cowardice 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Court. aR (Dodd, 


& Co.) $1.25. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mead & 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Spoilers. 
. Cowardice 


. Uncle 


Beach. (Harper.) 
Court. McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
William. Lee. 


$1. 50. 
(Dodd, 


(Century Co.) 


$1.00. 
.5. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
6. The Evasion. 


Frothingham. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system : 


POINTS 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
a ae 2d “se “ bas 

2 3d 7 

ae 4th ‘ ‘ 6 

. Sth . 5 

i 6th 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


3. 
4. 
3 Ki aoe Bacheller. 


POINTS 
Wister. (Macmil- 
BM ahi ig fon Soe oo 263 
The — Beach. (Harper. ) 


$1.5 

The Hows of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50 

( Harper. ) 


Lady Baltimore. 


ae 
$1.50 


ee Jungle. 
| Page & Co 
6. 4 

| The Dawn of a To-Morrow. Bur- 


l nett. (Scribner’s.) $1.50 














